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to the Pobli 85 5 
chem .for : Afhſtance, in ſupport: 
| * > their own, Intereſts: againſt, an artful 


n moſt rational Entertainment, in ors 


lions and Gain of a few; If ever Man in his Station 
had a Right to complain to the World, that after 


twelve Vears Labour, attended with great Hazard, 


Expence, and Loſs, to eſtabliſh a Theatre-on a good 

J and durable Foundation in this Kingdom; an At- 
> Wl tempt, ſhould be openly made unſupported by, any 
Authority, without .Provocation given, without th 


— leaſt Shadow of Pretenge, or any — | 


In it's Favour that would. bear Examination, to fru- 
{WE firate ſo good an Intention, and exuelly to deprive. the 
2 Undertaker of ſo arduous 1 N reaping 
| any Reward. of his Labours + e Manager of the 

Theatre:Royal Tug 725 deen lufee Word, 

he had, upon firſt Propoſal to erect. a new 

1 Pay houl,n thi this. 2 ubliched a true State of the 
Cale, and. 17 the Caſe f the Plc, of his 
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Conſpiracy, formed to deſtroy their 
der — hank it wholly ſubſervient to the private Pai- 
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guments; nor ſatisfied wi 


| Stage in this Kingdom; not eontented with - coming 


Ts A 


|. Opponents, and his own, in the fame 1 Light 
wherein they will now be ſeen. 


But as he has ever conſidered ſuch an Uſe of the 
Preſs, as a ſhameful Proſtitution of one of the moſt 
valuable Bleſſings ariſing from our Conſtitution z as he 
has ever obſerved; that they who fly firſt. to fuch 
Arms, are conſcious of a wrong Cauſe, which cannot 
be ſupported by Reaſon and Truth; whoſe mild 
Voice they endeavour to drown by Clamour, raiſed 
thro' falſe Repreſentatians, bold Calumny, and con- 
fident Allextions; he was reſdlved- that his-Cauſe 
ſhould not be ſupported in ſuch a Way as might pres 
judice the thinking part of Mankind againſt it. 
Beſides, as he — always wiſh to approve him- 
ſelf a Chriſtian, not in Profeſſion only, but. in — 
tice, by avoiding as much as poſſible to give 


ground for Strife; and a Sahes by not Ad 
up Diſputes, and Party Co ontentions, hard — — ee 


was, he teck the Reſolution of remaining ſilent. 
the Laiy of the Land could not redreſs him; if 2 
King's Patent could not be ſupported; if the Legiſla- 
ture did not think it a Matter of ſufficient moment to 
call for the Interpoſition of their Authority; in * 
Caſe he would have acquieſded, and ſat down* 
tented with any Loſs, * — than have been inſtru. 
mental in reviving Party Rage, which has cone Thea 
Miſchief to this poor Hand. = 

But ſince his Opponents, not contertell WiN Gerry 
ing on a moſt deſtructive Scheme, which, if Sore 
ted, will probably end in the ir retrievable Ruin of the 


in at the Eve of a Battle, to raviſh from the Manager 
the Fruits and Glory of an hard-fought Field ; or lik 
Poachers, to ſnap up the tired Chace, and rob the 
fair Hunter of his Prey, have openly called upon the 
Public to aſſiſt them in theſe Meaſures; and in order 


{ _ to inductthem to it, have endeavoured to miſlead 


their Judgments, by many N and plauſible Ar- 


this, have in the moſt 
inhu⸗ 
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inhuman. Manner, by the groſſeſt Miltepteſeritailhe; 
aundleſꝭ Calumnies, endeavoured to a- 
he haracter of a Man, who deſerved far other 


oft = en at ome of ber Hands 1 
he f with Lr. 


not He is « Man more fed pain tha fuming. 


ed An Doty an tie Publica alis de him to 
n- vent the ill Effects of ſuch Deluſion; and he owes it 
iſe to himſelf to clear his Conduct from the many falſe 
re» Charges which have been fpread, with ſuch a fort 
of Zeal, _— ſuch «ne ric induftry, as Spins | 
m- do be the Offspr the never · ſleeping ts of 
C- Malice, en 
i doing thts, he ſhould be foretimes obliged 
to be. excuſed, when it is 


to recriminate, he 
5 ſeen that he lays no 
If MW what is neceſſary to his own' Juſtification.” Were he 
he inclined to retaliate perſonal Abufe, the Workd will 
la- allow he has nr ample Field to range in, without ex- 
to ceeding the Bounds of Truth. But ungenerous as his 
at Enemies have been, they have to do with an Advers 
n- ſary, Wo n poiſoned Arrows, 
u- He has no Occaſion to ſupply the want of Reaſoti 
ch with Scurrility, or of Truth with Calumny; nor will 
he follow their Example, in openly how 
weak the Foundation of their Cauſe was, by pro- 
ducing ſuch a Quantity of foreign Matter, to ſerve: 2 
Props and Buttreſfes to a patched up Building. 
It is with the utmoſt Reluctance that he is _— 
more compelled to enter the Liſts with Story Advers |} 
ſaries; with Men, who in their very Manner of at- 
tacking him, give up all Pretenſions to Humanity ; 
with Backbiters, Slanderers, and anonymous Satys 
riſts; with Bra voes, who uſe the Dark Lanthorn and 


Stilletto; with Barbarians, who cover themſelves with 
Mobs, or ſkulk behind Trees, to take Aim unſeen. 4 


Olt 
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lame on his Antagoniſts but | | 
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Oft has he been engaged in — 1 Con 
bats. Oft has he maintained the Poſt of Danger, 
and led. the Forlorn Hope. But he cannot think of 
bis: Hair-breadth Eſcapes without ſhuddering, nor 
reflect on the Bruiſes he received without wiſhing to 
avoid ſuch Encounters. It is true, he ever got the 
better: in thoſe Diſputes, and for a time ſilenced the 
Clamours of his Enemies; but his Victories were 

ſed at ſo dear a Rate, that he was undonè by 
their Number. Hard, very hard indeed has been his 
Situation. The Employments in which he was en- 
gaged required / the utmoſt Attention of every Hour 
of his Life. His Eriemies let ſlip no Opportunity of 
arraiguing his Conduct, and calling him before the 
Bar of the Public. If he was ſilent, he was pro- 
nounced guilty; if he defended himſelf, he could not 
do it but with great Loſs of Time, and eonſequent- 
Iy of Profit. When in his own Vindication he has 
been obliged, in order to ſhew the Falſhood of the 


Charge againſt him, to lay open Facts which proved 
the Rectitude of his Conduct, he was immediately 
accuſed of Vanity, Arrogance, and writing Panegy- 
ries on himſelf. And when his Opponents have been 
beaten out of every Argument, and ſilenced by the 
Force of Truth, they never failed afterwards, with 
that ſort of conſummate Audaciouſneſs, which at- 
tends Violence and Falſhood, to lay their own Crimes 
at his Door; and though he never once was the Ag - 
greſſor; nay, though he never ſtood upon his De- 
fence (having often ſubmitted for Peace- ſake) but 
when Self · preſervation required it; to charge him with 
being a turbulent Man, and a ſtirrer up of Contenti- 
ons and Broils. * 175 en 00 77 111 M clzi e 57774} 
The inveterate and perſecuting * of his Foes, 
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ed one End propoſed by perſevering Malignity, that 
is, calummatt boldly, and ſomething: will ä The 
| | Manager 


10 


which let ſlip no Opportunity of attacking him, 
whenever there was the leaſt Open, at length anſwet- 
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Manager to his Coſt; found the Truch of this Anti- 
chriſtian Maxim. For tho? there never was a ſingle 
Fact proved againſt him, tho' he always ſnewed by 
his Conduct, that as it was apparently his intereſt, ſo 
vas it evidently his. Inclination to avoid Strife; yet 
the Bulk of Mankind, whoſe Enquiries generally _ 
x the Surface of Things, concluded that a Man 
often - accuſed, and fo often embroiled, muſt have 
ſometimes been in the wrong, and ſometimes guilty 
of the Charges againſt him. Such a / Diſpoſition in 
the World, cunning. Adverſaries well know how to 
mould to their own Ends; nor has it eſcaped their Sa- 
cacity. Not contented with new Charges, they have 
nuſtered up with great Induſtry, all that ever were 
made againſt | him. Conſcious as they are of the 
veakneſs of their Cauſe, their whole Force is em- 
poyed in endeavouring to deſtroy the Perſon Who 
lone could ſupport the other Side. They know if 
they can inſtil a ſufficient | degree of Prepoſſeſſion, 
e Merits of the Caſe will either not be enquired in- 
q or not be ſeen thro' the bias of a warped Judg- 
nent. It is incumbent therefore on him to remove 
hoſe Clouds of Prejudice, before the rays of Truth 
in break forth. $f, 1 
The two general Points objected to the Manager 
re; the number of his Enemies, and a turbulent 
iſpoſition, fond of ſtirring up Broils. But if he can 
bew / that the number of his Enemies aroſe partly 
om a vigorous and ſteady diſcharge of his Duty to 
e Publick, in a moſt difficult and dangerous Em- 
loyment; and partly from intereſted Views of ſeve- 
| who wanted to ſupplant: him, and reap the Fruits 
his Labours, after he had overcome Difficulties 
ice thought inſuperable, and put the Theatre on 
Ich a Footing, as to afford a proſpect of future Pro- 
t: If he alſo proves, that, fo far from ſtirring up 
nte, he ever acted; on the defenſive, that he ran 
quent Riſques of Life and Fortune, and factificed 
"ge Sums of Money on various Occaſions, to the 
in eſtabliſhment 
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1 
eſtabliſhment of public Peace, Decency, and Order; 
theſe Ohjections will of. Courſe vaniſh like the reſt. 
It is generally thought that a Man cannot have 4 
great number of Enemies, without being in ſome 
degree blameable. But Hiſtory, Antient and Mo. 
dern, abounds with innumerable Proofs to the con- 
trary, Whenever Party-rage has been let looſe in a 
Country; whenever the Cry of the Multitude has been 
thought the Voice of - Juſtice and Reaſon z the beſt andi 
moſt excellent of Men have ever had the greateſt 
number of Enemies, and have been moſt perſecu- 
ted. The Hiſtory of the popular Government off 
Athens affords as many Inſtances, as there are produ- 
ced in it great and eminent Characters of this Truth, 
exemplary Virtue, eminent Services done to their 
Country, and the higheſt Spirit of Patriotiſm, nc 
only were ſufficient Reaſons for, but almoſt infalliblyM, 
did occaſion the Death, or Baniſhment of all thoſe 
who were / poſſeſſed of ſuch . diſtinguiſhed Merit, 
Nor did Rome in ſome Inſtances fall ſhort of the in" 
gratitude of Athens in that Reſpect. The very nam,” 
ing Theomiftocles, Ariftides, Socrates and Cicero, Will 
make it needleſs to ſay more on this Head. | 
Here no doubt, the Manager's Enemies will ex 
ultingly cry out, what Pride ! what Arrogance ! to 
compare himſelf with fuch illuſtrious Names ! Bit, 
far be ſuch Pride, ſuch A from his Thoughts, 
The only Uſe he would make of this Argument 
that if Men known to be of ſuch blameleſs Lives, of 
ſuch exalted Virtue, many of them of the highet . 
Rank, inveſted with Power and Authority, could raile a 
to themſelves ſo many Enemies, merely from a jul : 
and ſteady Diſcharge of their Duty; how much mores 
likely was it that a poor Man, without their Talento, 
and Advantages, in a Station the moſt open of ae 
others to public Cenſure, but without the ſupport of 
Power or Dignity; in a Station which he had raik 
to a ſufficient, degree of Credit with the Wiſe and 
Malice of tha 
Ignoran 
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(9) 
viorant,.and the Wicked, and yet whoſe Weaknels 
[the ſame Time invited their Attacks; how much 
jore likely was it indeed, that he ſhould raiſe to | 
inſelf a number of Enemies by the ſame Means, 
Wd on the ſame Principles. He hopes it will not be 
alled boaſting in him to ſay, that he has always en- 
eavoured to do his Duty, to the utmoſt of his Know- 
dge and Abdilities ; nor that it will be imputed to 
anity,: if he produces the Prineiples upon u hich he 
ted, and ſhews--rhe” Conformity of his Actions to 
boſe Principles, Chen he has been arraigned in ſo 
nraordinary a Manner with reſpect to his Sent 
bis Intentions ſo groſly miſrepreſented. 
Mri Sheridan after having been fome Tine on the 
ge, looking with Deteſtation on the various Cor- 
tions and Abuſes, which thro) a long train of 
ilmanagement, had rendered it à public Nuiſance, 
ad the Peſt of the Toni took the Reſolution to 
kempt a total Refbrmarion'; to give it a new Con- 
tution to eſtabliſn Order and Decency, and if poi » 
e, place it on a better and more durable Foundati- 
| tan any Theatre in Europe coufd boaſt. He 
melaw: innumerable Mifficulties in the Way, but as he 
s certain that the Accompliſhment of his Point 
Wuuld be productive of the: higheſt publick Benefits to 
i City, in particular, and to the Kingdom in ge- 
ul; and that it probably would end alſo in great 
lyantage to himſelf, he determined at all Hazards. = 
undertake it. In the proſecution of ſuch a Deſign, 
© utmoſt Steadineſs was neceſſary, and the ſtricteſt 
„ ervation of Rules and DiGipting:: Theſe heluni- 
my adhered to, unawed hy Fear, uninfſuenced by 
a. No Danger daterted him, nd Labour diſcou - 
ed him, no Hazard ſtartled him, no Expence ſtop- 

0 him. W. hene uer the Public, and his private Inte- 
. pon incompatible, the latter! always gave 
Romantic and even mad as ſuch Notions may 
3 in theſe Days, they were what influenced 
ee and his - ee tried by. tkeſe 
> Principles 
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60 
| Princi es will be found unifgrm. throughout; but up 
on 3 muſt appear inconſiſtent #pd- 3d, cd to 
the laſt Degree. At. once therefore to acquit himſe 
of all the Charges hrought againſt him, and to. lay 
open the true puree a which 
has been given to him and his Meaſures e 
begs leave to lay before the Publick, a A 
count of the material tranſactions, which hay kave = 
ſed! ſince his undertaking the Conduct of the Theatre, 
In his firſt neceſſary Step towards the Accompliſh 
ment of his Befgn he met with an Oppoſition, Which 
whether it be conſidered with reſpect to the badneſs of 
its Foundation, the Virulence with; which it Was car- 
ried on, the vaſt; Numbers engaged in it, and the 
length of Time taken up (for it laſted many Weeks, 
exceeded any thing of that Kane ever known in a civ 
lized Country. A view of the following Ae d 
ed by the Manager in his Defence upon that Occaſia 
will at once ſhew his Principles, and la open one ſource 
of. r . pe has never ſince been cloſed 40 
K Non bas 110 8 fi 1 1 h. 
400 Mr. Strides --undertcole1: the Theatre thi - 
4, Winter, under the moſt — -Carcum$ c 
&« ;ſtances.. that even ere known. The iefor! 
= were determin d tp mut up che Doors, tho at à cer 


« tain Lol of fx brindeed Pounds. For, as thi Lo 
© Performers had left them ſinct laſt Seaſon, am th 
hom were forme cho were efteam'd the vaſt Cin « 

« tal, and as there were nanetoſupplytheir Room, they ou 
«| had:no Hopes:that:Plays could ak al perform di th 

The Undertaker of a Theatre ſo circumſtanced i , 
« could have but little Hopes of Profit, nay, in ali e- 
« .human Probability, he cout hoe . 2 5 
8 but. rs. Loe is! 165 ors 2 

I 
<« .foun +. | 
< ſtood in Lieu of great 45 


Honour of Dublin, be it da; a he | 
IP decently repreſented, drow crowded Aux 


cc * 


| 11 ) ; 
ces, Without the NON of Dance, Pantinimmes 


or even Fares. © 

4 Tj Return ef fach ſignal En ment. of 
ſuch unerpected Favout, Mr. Sheridan "howght jr 
inctimbent'6n fim, to ſpare i no Pains to add'to the 
Entertainrnemt of the Publick, by 4 ſtrict Obſerva- 
tion of Decorum, by introducing Order and Regy- 
larity, and by an Endeavour to reform many Abu- 
bes, which thro? a long Courſe of No Wer 
had crept into adiforderly Stage. I 
The two great Nuiſances umyerſally co n d 
of, were che Upper-Gallery and the Cr that 

us d to afſemble on the Stage itſelf, 
« The Upper-Gallery which us'd to be conftknty 
ſo noiſy, Mr. Sheridan contriv'd,to make one of hy 
« quieteſt Parts of the Houſe. 

He then endeavour'd to keep the Stage clear 
and by that Means prevent the Diſturbances whi 
almoſt every Night "interrupted the Entertainment 
b. Auden it his Duty to the Pult oblige} 
© This he it his to the ck 
him to do. In the Diſcharge of that Duty, 25 
done in the mildeſt Way, upon the utmioſt 19 75 
cation, he was publickly inſulted in the moſt igno- 
minious Manner; he was afterwards us'd in pri- 
vate in a Way hich human Nature could not bear, 
Let any Man kijcck at his own Breaſt, and aſk; if 
this is not true? 
* If the Publick is of Opinion, that Mr. Shoridai 


ought to have ſubmitted to ſuch Treatment, and 


that by being on the Stage he is depriv'd' of the 
wiinon Privileges of Man, they are Terms too hard 


| WE for bim to ſubmit to, nor ſhould any Confideration 


WF «pon Earth prevail on bim to appear there again on 
ich Conditions. | | 
ne only Privilege Mr. Sheridan requires in his 
publick Capacity is, that provided he offers no In- 
ſult 'to any Body, he ſhall not be inſulted. That' 
is * right which, it is to be hoped; the meaneſt Sub- 
the King of Great Britain enjoys. He 


4 12 


« He is ds 9 to find, that ſome Gentle 
i men are ſo exaſperated as to utter Threats againſt hi 
4 Perſon, and uſe their Endeavours to ruin his Fork 
* tune; eſpecially, as he is not conſcious of 'evel 
bh having given them the leaſt Offence either publick 
ly, or privately. Self-preſervation 7 1 him 
< have Recourſe to the Laws of the Land for — 
4 tion. The Method he has obſerv'd in his Prog 
„ ings, may plainly convince thoſe Gentlemen th 
* he is not 1 either by Spleen or Revenge 
„All Gentlemen, who have apply d for it, have beeſſſect 
omitted out of the Proſecution; and againſt thoWin 
« who did not, the Attorney had Directions to pro 
„ ceed in the mildeſt Manner. Nor is he at all ini 
4c fluenced by Self · intereſt on this Occaſion; it is th 
ec Intereſt of the Public, it is the Cauſe of the Public 

<« he would endeavour to ſupport. As a F wes 11 
= « of this, he is willing that every Thing which n, 

; ©. bimſelf may be wav d; and if thoſe Gentlemen wil .o 
and grue proper Aſſurance to the Town, that they wi 
* not. diſturb their Entertainment for the future, M 
* Sheridan will drop all Proſecution a gainſt them, 4 
„ fit down content with his Loſs ; which is already i 
« conſiderable as to deſtroy all Hopeach Profit for dug 
6 < Seaſon. 55 

When this Propoſal failed of it's deſired Effect, thy 
of bringing about an Accommodation, Mr. Sheridan profifſen. 
ſecuted the chief Aggreſſors at Law. They were cali 
heavy Fines were impoſed upon them, and —— 0 
Impriſonment paſſed againſt them. Here Mr. Sheri 
had an Opportunity 5 proving his Principles by hi 
Actions. For when it was in his Power to have rein! 
burſed himſelf for all his Damages and Loſſes, which 

amounted to a very conſiderable Sum; againſt the Ac 
vice of his Friends, againſt the Opinion of thoſe wi 

Enew-Mankind much better than he did, he forgaveth 
whole, even to the Expences of the Law-Suit. Ne 
contented with this, by his earneſt Solicitations and E 
dae, he bag the Fines remijed, 1 the Impriſonmen 


take 


(4-83 0) - 
tio en off, and became himſelf Surety, for the good Be- 
i viour of the Gentlemen. He thought that ſo con- 
ot incing a Proof of his diſintereſted Views in the Settle- 
velſhent of the Stage would have ſilenced all Clamour, 
ich had if they had any Generoſity in their Breaſts, his op- 

n nents from Enemies would have become his Friends. 
tec thing indeed but his regard to the future Peace and 
elfare of the Theatre, could have induced him to 
e made ſuch a Sacrifice at a Time that he could 
ill afford it. The Event did not anſwer his Ex- 
deeihectation; for tho the diſintereſted part of the World 
Imired and applauded his Behaviour; tho it was of 
ch a Nature as to ſtrike Malice itſelf dumb, yet the 
Locour was not the leſs venomous for being confin d in 
their own Hearts. An Act of Genoroſity is the higheſt 
JW lntults to proud little Minds; Evil Deeds returned 
atioflfith Benefits, do but inflame Hatred in wicked Breaſts, 
rad unrequited Obligations are too often conſidered as 
meeljuries never to be forgiven. He has had from that 
ui me to this, but too frequent Occaſions to ſee the 
M wach of theſe Maxims. - +} bor, | 
However the moſt eſſential Point was carried. He 
dy long ſeen the Source from which all the Evils of 
Wc Thearte flowed, and till that ſhould be ſtopped 
he deſpaired of ever being able to put it on a good 
, thaFloting. The Play-Houſe was looked upon as a Com- 
# proton, and the Actors as fere Natura, To ſuch an 
: callWſurd height had Popular Prejudice riſen, that the 
ce mers were conſidered as having no Property there, 
rid what might be deſtroyed at the Will and Pleaſure 
y LS the People; that the Actors had not the common 
mvileges of Britiſh Subjects, but were actual Slaves z 
Wh that neither the one nor the other, were 
e Adder the Protection of the Laws. Whilſt ſuch, 
e widcerons Opinions prevailed, what Man in his Senſes. . 
ve i ed lay out conſiderable Sums upon ſo precarious a. 
enure ? What Man of Spirit would think of enter- 
d Eos into a way of Life, that would debaſe him beneath 
nent loweſt Servant? What Woman who had the leaſt. - 
taxenle of Decency (to pur Virtue out of the queſtion,) 
* 10 
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would think of expoſing herſelf to all the brutiſh . 
Haviour of a Brothel ? accordingly the State of HF. 
Stage was miſerably low. They of middle Age, wi 
be able to tell ſuch Stories of it, as will ſcarce gain Cu. 
wit with thoſe who have only ſeen it in it's reform. 
Stage. Two Inſtances will be fufficient to mak, 
them Judges of the Point, which Mr. Sheridan was 
Witneſs to long before he had any thonghts'of I. 
One Night there was a Gentleman on 
Stage, who after the Play, took it into his Headt 
amuſe himſelf with cutting to Pieces a new Sceniif 
lately painted for a Pantomime. The Conduct of 
Theatre was then in the Hands of ſome Actors wh 
had taken a Leaſe of it from Mr. Duval; one of th 
happened to fee the Gentleman entertaining him 
in this way, (without any manner of Provocationf.. 
but merely to indulge a wanton Humour) and in 
very humble Manner, be of him to deſiſt ; a8 
quainting him at the ſame Time, that the Scene hi 
but lately coſt a poor Set of Men a great dealt 
Money, and that they could not perform their Pang; 
mime {upon which their chief dependance was) wit 
out it. What was the Conſequence ? if told, will W 
gain Credit? He turned his Sword from the Scenql 
upon the Actor; with furious Execrations demande. 
of him how he dared to talk to a Gentleman, a 
three more of his Companions joining him, drew they. 
Swords, and would infallibly have put the poor Man 
Death, if ſome of more Humanity had not interfera; 
The ſecond. Inſtance, is of as extraordinary a N 
ture, When Mr. Garrick paid his firſt Viſit to thi; 
Kingdom, upon a Summer Expedition, he perfor. 
ed the Character of King Lear, Mrs. Woffington tag 
of Cordelia. Juſt as they had prepared themſehq. 
for the drawing of the Scene, which was to diſcovage © 
the old King aſſeep, with his Head on the Lap of Cf 
delia, a Gentleman threw himſelf down on the ot 
Side of the fair Princeſs, and without the leaſt e 
* gard to her Rank, began to treat her with me 
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woſt Indecency.: Reſentment followed on herPPart; 
nd Abuſe on his. Mr. Carrict was ſilent, but could 
"St help caſting an Eye of Indi gnarion at ſo brutal a 
Crifene, which was eee 3 Inſult by 
| er that he and two more of his Comrades 
ached, the Houſe for him after the Play was over, 
wing, Th dreadful Imprecations, that: they would 
| it him to Death. #3 
Let not the young People, who! have never Nen; the 
heatre ſo circumſtanced, imagine that in this Repre- 
ay Matters: Are\eXx aggerated; they may learn 
m old Stagers, that theld a are but a por Sample of 
innumerable: Enormities then practiſet. | 
0 Such being the miſorahle State of the Place, what 
hertainments were to be expected there? Certainly: 
Wc that were fit for a civilized People. One Part 
the Houſe was a Bent · Garden, the other a Brothel- 
be Numberers Acgqunts in thoſe Days could be: 
Wxluced, they would make an extraordinary Figure. 
was no uncommon Thing to ſee about twenty 
ons in the Pit, not a Creature in the Boxes; one 
wi of the middle Gallery filled, and more than an 
ddred, People upon the Stage, who mixed with the 
dengrs in ſuch a Manger as ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed 
: The upper Gallery indeed, as every one 
| 7 ud, get Admiqion into it for two Pence; was gene 
"WF crowded,,. and the Time conſtantly paſſed in 
1 e and. Battles between the Fhotmen and the 
What a noble School of Manners and / Virtue 
i the. Theate then have proved, when every 
. pling. by an; Acquaintance with the Actors, by a 
1 2 ne by Virtue of a Big Lock a, 
int (Oak: Saplin, cpuld get Admiſſon behind the + 
os and be imepediatejy initisted into the N- 
£0 hes. of Mars rd Venus, that is, commence 9 7 7 
| if I B24 2: I 3871 
* The bigheſ Salers. then paid. to any Player did mow! 
tht IE TL IA OR ARIA t And.: 
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Mr. Sheridan has ſince paid more Money to 4 inge 

Performer, in one Seaſon, than would at that Time 

have defrayed the Charge of the whole Company of 

Actors, Band of Muſick, and all Fern ernploy 

about the Theatre 

They who had any reliſh for' Plays;?] never chegh 

of going to them, but when ſome of the principa 

Actors from London deigned to pay this Town: 

| Viſit in Summer; Which Occaſions, Novelty and 
| 
| 
{ 


_ Curioſity uſually drew'fuch Crowds together as neye 
failed to padus Fevets at that warm Seaſon of the 
Year, which generally ſwept off Numbers. Thiel 
Fevers were diſtinguiſhed by the Names of the'chie 
Performers for the Time being: and the commo 
Expreſſion was, chat ſuch a Perſon was ill, or dyet 
of the Garrick, 'or- n Fever. Thie fooliſh! Mana 
gers did not ſee” that by this Expedient they wer 
raining themſelves, and that” by graſping at a til 
an Gain "the? Surfer” ne Were ſure 10 & 


but after pews Babs gi Neal RE, the) 
held thoſe of ' the eſtabliſhed Company in utter Di 
eſteem on the Compariſon, and neber entered tb 
Doors of the. Theatre, bur upen Importunitc n 
to go to particular” Benefits Yet havirig one 1 
begun the Cuſtom,” they" wereticcelitated” to procert * 
in it, as they had no other Way to male up the Loſſe dif 
of the Winter, but by the Gains of the Summer; 
tho echorbitant Dematid*and Numbers of thoſe bin . 
of Paſſage that Aocked hirher; ſriatowed up- 0 
Gain, vo nbe Ruin of the Undertaker! 
Iadbed vhilſt the Conſtitution of the 1 ue 
bad; it was impoſſible it could cane or ſubſiſt at u 
but upon temporary Expedients: bBrevious to” 
Time of its firſt Eſtabliſhment upon any ſolid B 


in the Neat 174% there had been three Adden | 
made. at an unuſual Expence to ſupport the Ente hak 


tainment during the Winter Seaſon. The 1 
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In the Fear 1743. when the two principal. Perfor- 
Bie aca $2} Mr. Quin and Mrs. Cither, played 
at the Theatre: Royal in Aungier-Street. But tho? the 
Y Proprietors of that Houſe: did not pay them half of 
A Ep ae been given.to Actors of inferior Merit, 
and tho the Whole of their Charges did not amount 
to one third of what has ſince been expended in a 
paß Seaſon for the Entertainment of the Town, yet at the 
n End of the Winter they found themſelves conſiderably 
out of Pocket. They were often obliged to ſtop Pay- 
ment at the Office, tho' the poor People never were 
to receive more than half of their wretched Stipends, 
the other being left in the Treaſurer's Hands, as a 
Security for the Expence of their Benefits. The 
whole Receipt of the Houſe ſometimes went into Mr. 
9in's Pocket for his Share only, who always refuſed 
to let the Curtain be drawn up till the Money was 
"WY brought to him: And Mrs. Cibber's Contract was 
muß made good out of the private Purſe of one of the 
<> W.croprietors..........- _ / ß 
" The ſecond Attempt was int he Yeart 74g, after the 
union of the Theatres had been brought about; 
when the beſt. Actors of both Companies were cul- 
led, and played with Mr. Barry. at their Head. 
© The Undertakers this Year ſuſtained a greater Loſs 
than before ; they did not during the whole Seaſon 
play three Times to Charges, and for three ſucceſ- 
ire Weeks in the height of the Seaſon they either 
0 diſmiſſed, or gave out no Plays 
The third Attempt was made by Mr. Sheridgn in 
Mite Year 1746; Previous to his undertaking the 
Fheatres for any length of Time he determined to 
make a Trial of one Seaſon, in order that he might 
odge what reaſonable Expectation of Profit there 
Would be on future Occaſions. And that he tight 
know how much the City of Dublin could afford to 
ive at the utmoſt for the Support of their Diverſion, 
He invited Mr. Garrick to join him in the Under- 
ing; he brought paves from London; 
ES an 


An 
and Mr. Barry had been preyiouſly engaged 
cles with the Proprietors from whom Mr, Sheridan 
' rented the Theatres. The Readers will pr 
agree that here was ſuch a Force collected for the 
Support of the Entertainment as probably never was f n 
known, in the Memory of 2 5 nor is likely 4 0. 
again during this Century. rom the united Et des · { 
vours of theſe Performers, exerting their Faculties to 1 
the utmoſt, one would jmagine that a juſt Calculation 7 
might be made of what ſhould afterwards beconfidered IF c 
as the ne plus ultra of the Theatrical Fund. And yet it is I H 
amazing to conſider that Mr, Garrick, in his height of ; 
Reputation, during the November Term, in a Parliament h 
Winter, played the fourth Night of his Performance th 
to a Receipt of little more than forty Pounds, and I pr 
that a Meflenger was diſpatched to Mr. Sheridan to x, 
haſten him to J omg, he having retired for a while Pe 
| ſome new Characters in the ſame I 
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could neither exert their own Talents 3 
. G or 


6 | 
offord any. rational Entertainment to the ſober ar 
Faible part of Mankind. He faw that it was 2 
roliey Alone Which drew Crowds for ſome Time to 
ſe Actors of Eminence, in the ſame manner as 
People 8 © to ſee Shew's” and Monſters once, but re- 


turn tö F x 


Ie was evident to Him, char whillt the Stage was in 
6 retched a Sate of Slavery, [it mult in general be 
ll Gapplied, and the Edtertalnments of courſe be pro- 
prtignably: defective. But at the ſame Time he 
ckearly ſaw, that if there were a new Conſtitution eſta- - 
bliſhed; under new Regulations; if Order ſucceeded 
t Anarchy, and Hecorum to Brutality ; if it ſoul 
be proved that the Theatre was under the Sanction o 
the Law, and the Performers enjoyed the common 
Privileges of Bririſb Subjects; in that Caſe, Dramatic 
Entertainments might make a ſpeedy progreſs towards 
Perfection, the Number of Audiences would be. im- 
8 increaſed, by the fregquent Preſence of the 
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with Perſons of getiteel Education, improved Talents, 
and good Behaviout, the Dublin Stage under 88 


might in time far exceed them. 1 
Fully poſſeſſed of theſe Notions, he reſolved to 


tempts, to purſue ſteadily a regular Plan for the Ac- 
compliſhment of his whole Delign ; if not, he deter- 
mined" to give up all Thoughts of the Stage for ever, 
and to apply himſelf wholly to the Execution of ano- 
ther Scheme; which was his chief Object in view, and 
to which he conſidered the Theatre only as the Road. 
Accordingly he made the dangerous Attempt. 
The Oppoſition given to it was violent and formida- 
ble to the laſt Degree; the Dangers and Difficulties 
C attending 


9. 


attending it were N t to be e ge e 


therefore he was adviſed by all his F nay by 


all the World to give it up. He perſeyered, he car- 


ried his Point. He freed the Stage from the moſt 
ignominious ſtate of Slavery. That once done, he 
no longer doubted of Succeſs in his other, Views. The 
very next Step he took, ſhewed how ſanguine his Ex- 


pectations were, and the Event proved that the el were 


not ill founded. He expects when he relates the fol 
lowing Fact, to be conſidered as one of the moſt r 
mantic Adventurers that the World has pre 


His Conduct, no doubt, muſt have been char; ed 


with the higheſt Temerity, with Madneſs, if it had 
not been crowned with Succeſs. - For could ny one 
ſuppoſe him in his Senſes, who ſhould hear Him ac, 
knowledge, that tho' he knew the Receipts of the 
Theatre in Dublin had ſeldom amounted to de 
hundred Pounds; that upon the moſt vigorous Effort 


ever made, and ſuch a one as probably never could 


be again, in the very preceding Seaſon, Whefi the 
Force of Garrick and Barry was added to his own, 


and a young favourite Adele joined with them, the 
Receivt of that Seaſon ſhould not have EXCEC- 
ded three thouſand four hundred Pounds; yet he en· 


Whole 
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tered into Engagements” for” the next Seaſon. to the 
amount of five thouſand Pounds and upwards, * uU 


a Point merely ſpeeulative, and which could not pol- 
ſibly have had the ſmalleſt Support from Experience. 


But the Event fully juſtified him, and ſhewed he was, 
not miſtaken in any of his Calculations. All Ranks 
of People crowded to a Theatre where the Amule- 
ment was on a rational footing, and where they, were 
fure of enjoying it without Interruption, - There have 
been ſometimes more than thirty Clergymen in the 
5 at a time, many of them Deans and Doctors of 

Divi uy. though formerly none of that Order had ever 
entered the Doors, unleſs a few who ſkulked in the 


Gallery diſguiſed. Perſons. venerable, for Age, Sta- 
tion, and haracter appeared frequently in the Boxes, 
e 5 


N af Y 
ind gave'a Sanction to the Reformation. In a ſhort. 
ſpace of Time afterwards many well educated young 
Men, and Women of good Characters, entered chear- 
fully into a Profeſſion wherein they were no longer 
ble to Inſults; inſomuch that the Manager can 
boaſt, that during the ſpace of a few Years there were 
more Gentlemen, who were ſuch both by Birth and 
z liberal Education, upon his Stage, than all the 
Theatres in England had produced, from the Time 
of Booth, Wilks, and Cibber to that; as alſo a greater 
Number of Actreſſes, whoſe Characters were entirely 
free from Stain. At the Time that he was obliged ta 
quit. the Conduct of the Theatre, he was about ta 
& Move a ſubſtantial Proof to the World of the Number 
cf young Gentlemen liberally trained, who at that 
le Wtme belonged to his Company, by playing one of the 
e {Comedies of Terence in the Original. So rapid was 
rt Wihe Progreſs upon the whole, that in leſs than four 
d ears 1 he expended in one Seaſon near eight 

e wouſand Port pa Theatrical Entertainments, and 


r 


ce 
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1, Ide Receipt of Ghe'Seafon arnoutted to more than 

ie. Mine thoufand Pounds, es. 

In leſs than two Years after his firſt beginning the 

. Peformation of the Theatre, he altered the whole 

tem, and operturned every abſurd Cuſtom (not 

n Indeed without Struggles and Oppoſition made to eve 

Step) in fich à Way, and eſtabliſhed Order on o 
e. Wim a Baſis, "that, during the fiye ſubſequent Tears 
a8 


re was not the tealt Dilturbaiice, the Jeaſt Attempt 
ba Riot; nor Was there a more polite or decent 
Afembly in Europe, than what was generally to be 


bund in the Play-houſe of Dublin. © 
ve This was an Era Which they, who frequented. the 
4 heatre at that Time will not readily forget. They 
p . 


ll often give Accounts of it to their Children and 
and children, when the Stage ſhall probably be re- 
pled into it's former Barbariſin, When thoſe Ac: 
founts ſhall be conſidered as the fond Tales of a 
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and the Relators only-ſmiled at as, Laudatores temporis 
proved to the Manager only a long and dangerous 
Calm preceding a Tempeſt. He had made number. 
leſs Enemies on account of his firſt Conteſt to eſtabliſh 
the Stage, whoſeRancour was not abated by his having 
carried his Point. Every Step towards Reformatior 
afterwards added to their Numbers. The Privilege 
of the Scenes was what the Youth of the Age could 
not ſee raviſh'd from them without Reſentment, an 
many Attempts. to recover it. The irraſcible Racy 
of Poets whoſe Pieces were refuſed, became his inye 
terate Foes. Many Perſons employed by him, wi 
over- rated their own Merits, _ thought themſelve 
ill. treated in not finding their Expectations anſwered 
did him privately, all ill Offices. Several with who 
he was obliged to break on account of their refrac 
„ ae ſpirited up their Friends againſt him 
ie Undertakers of the other publick Biene 
Concerts, Aſſemblies, Ac. clamoured againſt the e 
orbitant Growth of the Stage, and were enraged ti 
find that it did not, as formerly, give way occaſion: 
ly to their reſpective Intereſts, His ſteady Adherene 
to Rules exaſperated many whoſe unreaſonable Re 
grits were not eomplied with. There were larg 
Bodies of Men his Enemies a Principles whict 
Prudence will not let him reveal, Add to all theſe 
the natural Effects which, Envy at the proſperous Sta 
of the Stage would produce in the Malevolent, an 
then the Queſtion, Why Mr. Sheridan had: ſuch 
Number of Enemies? will eaſily be ſolved. To of 
ſe theſe he had need of many and powerful Friends 
ut his continued Labour in the conſtant Diſcharge« 

- his Duty, had fhut him out from almoſt any Intet 
courſe with the World. He had ſet out early in Li 
with a few ſteady Friends, whoſe firm Artachmeit t 
him. chiefly carried him thro” his: firſt Difficulties, | 


0 
Jappy as this Time was in many reſpects, yet u“ 


N r 
Misfortune to loſe many of them by Death, and others 
Ago, diſperſion into different Parts of the World. His 
recluſe Life, when not at the Theatre, gave him no 
Opportunity to ſupply their Places. He had but few 
riends left, and very few Acquaintances, Studious 
of the public Intereſt only he neglected his own. Be- 
wu pre ſeven Years were elapſed, he became almoſt a 
ranger in the City of his Birth. He had nothing to 
Woppoſe to Malice but Patience, and to Calumny but 
the Rectitude of his Life, which yet was known but 
to few. The uniform Tenour of his Conduct, and 
his unwearied Application in the Theatre, were too 
obvious to the Public, to admit of any Attacks upon 
tim in that Capacity; Recourſe was therefore had to 
the moſt groundleſs Stories, and ſhameleſs Inventions 
w aſperſe him in private Life. But all Attempts from 
ce ſeveral Quarters mentioned could have done no 
ral Injury to the Manager, had it not been for a new 
0 Ykind of Enemy that aroſe 1— Principle of a diffe- 
ent Nature, that is, a Prineiple of Self- intereſt. 
- MMany there were who caſt a wiſtful Eye at a Theatre 
In fo flouriſhing a State, and hoped Na 
un to cap the Harveſt which he had ion. The 
ere Numbers no thought they ſaw their own Ad- 
ba vantage in the Accompliſhment of ſuch a Deſign 
0 amongſt whom ſome who were in the Confidence of 
Woo _— Some of the chief Actors in 
viſhed it Succeſs, as they could not without Regret fee 
; Fihemſelves excluded from their Summer Expediti 
I Dublin, which uſed to fill the Purſes of thoſe Viſi- 
1 ants, and ſend them back to London loaded with 
the Praiſes of the Hoſpitality and Generoſity of this 
Nation, ſhewn to all ſuch as did not chuſe to ſettle 
i «mong ſt them. A Scheme e was formed; 
ng was it in Agitation, and artfully was it conduct- 
td, and kept an impenetrable Secret. Unſuſpected 
Means were uſed to rip open old Sores, and revive 


* 
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a 
| 


dying 


) . 
dying Enmities in all Quarters. Lyes were inventec 
to heat his Enemies, and cool his Friends, with f 
much Art as to gain Credit, and at the ſame time th 
Perſons to whom they were told bound down to 8e 
crecy in the moſt ſolemn Manner. One of the worſt 
of Men, but of great Plauſibility, was the chief in 
ſtrument in the Plot, The Manager, wholly atten 
tive to his own Buſineſs, knew little of what paſſed in 
the World; or had he attempted to look abroad, there 
were ſome Jag os about him who would have ſealed 
bis Eyes up he as, Oaky,,, The Temper of the Tim 
afforded them at length an Opportunity of putting in 
Execution a Plot as deep laid, of as black a Nature, 
againſt an unſuſpecting, bent Man, as ever Trea- 
chery, Perfidy, Ingratitude, and Falſhood, under the 
Direction of the utmoſt Art and Cunning, have pro- 
duced in Life, or Invention has diſplayed in Novel, 
Romance, or Play. Long had they been working 
under Ground, whilſt the Governor of the Citadel re- 

mained in a perfect State of Security, till the very 
Inſtant that the Mine was ſprung, the Breach made, 
and Ruin entered. Aſtounded at firſt with the ſud- 
denneſs of the Blow, he knew not what to think, or 
Which way to turn him; but it was not long before the 
Whole dark Plot was revealed to him, and the black 
Scenes, with all their Actors diſcloſed. In the firſt 
warm Emotions of his Heart, rouſed by. the Reſent- 
ment of conſcious Innocence talſly accuſed ; provoked 
by the treacherous Inſolence of his Enemies, who 
openly dared to lay their Crimes at his Door, and 
impute their own wicked Contrivances to him; loud- 
K. called 7 as he was by Truth, by Juſtice, by a 

egard to his own Intereſts, nay, threatened with 

| Manet Ruin if he did not defend himſelf, he drew 
r an Account of the whole Tranſaction, and placed 

e Matter in fo clear a Light, ſupported by ſuch un- 
dentable Proofs, as muſt have opened the Eyes of the 


Voprg udiced, "ang « called aloud for Reparation to an 
in- 
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innocent Man, ſuffering under ſuch unparalelled Acts 
of Violence and Oppreſſion. But when (after having 
conſulted a Friend upon this Occaſion, whoſe Advice 
had great Weight with him) he reflected in cooler 
Moments, that he could not exculpate himſelf with- 
out heavy Charges of Guilt againſt many who were 
then ſwayed by Paſſion, Prejudice, and Party Zeal ; 
that they who, thus blinded, though otherwiſe well- 
meaning Men, acted under the Influence of treache- 
rous arid-defjgning Perſons, muſt be involved in the 
fame black Crimes with them; and that it was im- 
poſſible to diſcloſe the whole Truth (fo artfully had 
the Contrivers of the Plot managed it) without infla- 
ming Party Rage to the higheſt-Degree, he did not 
take much Time to deliberate how he ſhould act. 
He locked up the ftrong, ample Vindication he had 
drawn up, and contented himſelf with-publiſhing an 
unanſwerable Defence upon the pretended Grounds 
of Quarrel, without once touching upon the real 
Cauſe. His Motive to this Proceeding is clearly ſhewn. 
in that Paper; where he fays, . * This is all that 
Mr. Sheridan chuſes to ſay in his Vindication ; that 
more might be ſaid will probably be obvious to 
every Reader. But he has ſtudiouſly avoided even 
* touching upon Points that might inflame Minds al- 
ready but too warm, The fame Principle which 
made him ſacrifice all Regard to his private Intereſt, 
* influences him now, rather to run the Riſque of be- 
ing thought culpable, than by too ſtrong a Defence 
blow up the Fire of Diſcord, which already rages 
but too violently in this unhappy Country.” 

Hard as his Caſe was, grievous as was his Loſs, 
and loaded as he was with the moſt unmerited Re- 
proach and Obloquy, he reſolved to withdraw, and 
wait with Patience for better Days, when Time ſhould 
bring Truth to Light, and a more pacific Diſpoſition 
in the Town ſhould enable him to reaſſume kis Under- 
6 Bi D taking, 

© Vid. Append. p. 314 - 
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taking, and endeavour to bring his long-concerted 
Plans to Perfection. Whoever reads the Vindication 
publiſhed by him on this Occaſion, may clearly ſee 
in what Temper of Mind he wrote it, and what Rule 
of Conduct he then laid down, which was afterwards 
demonſtrated by his Practice. 
Nor will he now, tho” provoked to the uttermoſt, 
deviate from his Rule; nor will he now, audacioufly 
as ſome People perſevere in Charges againſt him, 
which they know to be groundlefs, ſtir up the Embers 
of Party. Although he has a Tale to tell, ſo plain a 
Tale as would at once put them down ; ſupported by 
ſich Proofs as would leave no room for doubt - Which 
would redound highly to his Honour, and move Com- 
paſſion in the moit obdurate Breaſts. He could wiſh 
indeed for their own ſakes, for the ſake of Peace, that 
they would for the future be ſilent ; particularly they 
of the Cabal, who joined in framing the Plot. Mr. 
Sheridan thinks it neceſſary to acquaint them, that 
there were ſome Gentlemen in thoſe; Days ſuch furi- 
ous Zealots in Party, as to loſe for a Time their natu- 
ral Regard to. Juſtice and : Humanity. They. have 
ſince been more calm, their Eyes have been opened. 
They were let into the Secrets of that Plot: they have 
ſince confeſſed it to him with great Contrition. They 
have tried by every friendly Act to make him Amends, 
They were willing, tho' with taking Shame to them- 
ſelves, to publiſh the whole, had he permitted it. 
Perſeverance on the part of thoſe Enemies, if produc- 
tive of any ill Effects, will make them divulge all they 
know, upon a Principle of common Juſtice. 
As to all ſuch Gentlemen as were miſled at that 
Time, by their Reliance on the Veracity of others, or 
who took up their Opinions upon common Fame, he 
humbly entreats of them to conſider whether they 
might not have been miſinformed; and whether in 
Times of Party, Report is Api true, or the er 
N racters 
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racers of Men impartially repreſented? Let them 
judge of the Manner in which Mr. Sheridan's was han- 


dled at that Juncture, by one Specimen. Perhaps there 
is not a Perſon in Ireland who has not heard, and very 
few except thoſe of his intimate Acquaintance, who 
do not ſtill believe, from the general and confident 
Manner in which it was aſſerted, that Mr. Sheridan 
was remarkable for hving in great Splendour, Luxu- 
ry, and Extravagance. Now if it be indiſputably 
true that the contrary was the Caſe ; that his way of 
living was plain and ſimple to the laſt Degree; that 
there were few Tradeſmen in Town whoſe Tables 
were not in the general better ſũpplied; that he ne- 
ver deviated from this Simplicity but when Perſons of 
Rank and Fortune honoured him with their Compa- 
ny (which ſeldom happened, as he had but few Days 
of Leiſure) and then never exceeded the Bounds 
which were neceſſary, according to the Cuſtom of the 
Times, to keep up a due Decorum with reſpect to 
his Gueſts ; that all Things in his Houſe were of a 
Piece with the Simplicity of his living, having nothing 
ornamental, nothing ſuperfluous there ; that in the 
time of his higheſt living, his utmoſt AJlowance for 
the Support of no ſmall Family, and all domeſtic Ex- 
pences, was five Guineas per Week, and for many 
Years has been reduced to, and now continues at, three. 
Guineas per Week: when it is conſidered that ail 
theſe Points were well known to Mr, Sheriqan's Inti- 
mates, who conſtantly vouched the Truth of them 
upon their own certain Knowledge, is it to be credit- 
ed that the contrary of all this ſhould obtain almoſt 
univerſal Belief? Or can there be a ſtronger Caſe in 
point, to ſhew how ſlow of Credit Men.ought to be, with 
reſpect to any thing ſaid to the Prejudice of the private 
Character of Perſons in publick Station? Their publick, 
Conduct all the World are Judges of, and if that be irre- 
proachable, to attack them there would be a fruitleſs 
Attempt. Their Enemies therefore endeavour to find 
D 2 out 
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out Flaws in their private Life ; or if baffled there; 
have recourſe to Falſhood. Malice invents, Detracti- 
on propagates, Credulity ſwallows, and Envy devours 
the groſſeſt Calumnies. Could it be credited that Ma- 
lice and Envy purſued the poor Manager to his Her- 
mitage, amongſt bleak Hills and barren Mountains, 
where his whole Time was taken up in laying in 
Health, and preparing Buſineſs for each enſuing Sea- 
ſon (on which accounts he choſe that Place for his 
retirement, as being out of the way of Neighbour- 
hood) and that his Conduct there ſhould be repre- 
ſented in the ſame, unfair Light? Who is there that 
would not ſuppoſe from the Noiſe made about it that 
he had built a Palace there? And yet the whole of 
his mighty Atchievement amounted to no more than 
a thatch'd Cabbin, the complete finiſhing and furniſh- 
ing of which did not coſt him quite four hundred 
Pounds. The only other Expence he was at there 
was the Improvement of his ſmall Patrimony, which 
he has raiſed to more than double it's former Value; 
and conſidering the little Skill which he muſt be ſup- 
poſed to have had in Country Buſineſs, it was not done 
at a dear Rate. | 
Happy Managers of London Theatres! You are 
really / poſſeſſed of lordly Villas, which you viſit in 
ſplendid Equipages ; you enjoy all the Elegancies as 
well as Comforts of Life, and the People far from 
envying, are pleaſed with the Proſperity of thoſe who 
adminiſter to their Delights. His has been a barren 
Lot, He laboured the Ground with the Sweat of his 
Brow, and found no Reward of his Toils; the un- 
profitable Soil did not yield even Praiſe. And yet 
there was nothing in all this which was not naturally 


to have been expected by a Man who knew the World: 


In London the "Theatres had been Time out of Mind 


2 in a flouriſhing way, and the Conduct of them had 
generally been in the Hands of Gentlemen, or reſpec- 
table Perſons. Mr. Sheridan was the firſt who * 
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ed to put the Stage here even on a decent footing, 
and to reſcue the Name of Actor from Ignominy. 
No Wonder therefore that his Labours ſhould be great 
to weed out rooted Prejudice; or that Envy ſhould 
increaſe in proportion to the Succeſs of his Labours. 
Hard and uncommon indeed have been his Sufferings. 
He has felt all the ill Effects of Envy, without any of 
the Sweets which uſually compenſate for them. Envy 


is generally an Attendant on Proſperity, on high Sta- 


tion, or Wealth; he had none of thoſe to allure her 
to him as her Prey; Proſperity he never knew, his 
Station might excite Pity at the moſt, and inſtead 
of accumulating Wealth, he was yearly laying out 


more than he received, on the Improvement of 


the Theatre, expecting that in time he ſhould find 
a ſuitable Return. The Stage indeed proſpered far 
ſome Time, and the Envy which attended that, was 
transferred to the Author of it's flouriſhing State. 
Hence have ariſen moſt of the Calumnies againſt him, 
nor was there one of them, from his firſt ſetting out 
in Life to this Hour, better founded than thoſe which 
have been diſcuſſed above. 

There is one Charge however, which at all Events 
he muſt diſprove z for though he might live contented 
without Glory, he cannot bear Shame. He was in hopes 
indeed, that having no Foundation in Truth it had 
long ſince fallen to the Ground; but ſince it has been 
raiſed up again with great Induſtry, it muſt not be 
ſuffered to remain as a Monument of Infamy, unleſs 
it be to thoſe who erected it. The Charge is, That 
the Manager ſtudiouſly ſought a Cauſe of Diſpute, 
in order to ſet the Parties together by the Ears in 
his Houſe, and that he did this with a view to in- 
* gratiate himſelf with the Government, and in caſe 
he ſhould be ruined by it, to throw himſelf upon 
them for Support.” 


Tho? nothing could be conceived more abſurd than 


this Charge, nor more inconſiſtent with -the whole 
Tienour 
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Tenour of the Manager's Conduct and Character, as 
his utmoſt Endeavours had been uſed to keep all 
Party Matters from the Theatre (and in Fact he fell Im 
a Sacrifice to his ſteady Perſeverance in that Point) IP. 
tho? nothing leſs than Lunacy or Idiotiſm could ac- Nen 
count for ſo ſtrange an Attempt, at a Time when the 
Theatre began to fill every Night, on account of the er 
Prorogation of the Parliament, whoſe late ſittings, M* 
together with the Attention paid to their Proceedings 
by all Ranks of People, had rendered the Theatre 
unfrequented during the former Part of the Seaſon, M*! 
and when alone he could hope to make up his Loſs; M* ! 
at a Time when he was under Engagements for con · . 
ſiderable Sums during the remainder of the Seaſon, Wi: 
which he was bound at all Events to make good; yet MW": 
ſuch was the Temper of the Times, that this Report ee 
was induſtriouſly propagated, and believed by many. ſo 
Hie thought indeed it's glaring Abſurdity would not {Wt 
ſuffer it to be of long duration, but that, like other {© 
Lies of the Day, when the Turn was ſerved, it would {© Bu 
have been conſigned to Oblivion. To diſprove it, ! 
therefore, tho' it might be done by inconteſtible Ar- W' ? 
guments, there needs only to give a Narrative of his 
Behaviour on this Occaſio n. S | 
When Mr. Sheridan was driven from the Theatre, 
with immenſe Loſs, the Earl of Shelburue, to whom he 
had always been much indebted for his Countenance I 
and Intereſt, applied to the Lord Lieutenant on his 
behalf (tho? entirely without his Knowledge) and ex- * 
preſſed himſelf in the warmeſt Manner, that he “e 
thought the Government bound to make good the 
Damages ſuſtained by the Manager of the Theatre- 
Royal on this Occaſion; and at the ſame time was 
ow enough to urge it as a Point that would be con- 
idered as a particular Favour on his own account.” 
There were ſeveral others of powerful Influence who 
appeared in his behalf, tho' without his Privity. Mr. 
Sheridan received an Intimation privately, -that there 
L ; Was 
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vas an Intention of applying for a King's Letter for 
a thouſand Pounds, to make good his preſent Da- 
mages, and alſo to ſettle a Penſion of three hundred 
Pounds a Year upon him. He immediately waited 
on the Duke of Dorſet, and begged to know if ſuch 
z Point were in agitation. The Duke confirmed it, 
and at the ſame time added theſe remarkable Words, 
Mr. Sheridan, you are not at all obliged to me on 
this Occaſion, for tho from my perſonal Regard to 
you I ſhould at all times be willing to ſerve you, 
(yet I am to tell you that you have ſo ſtrong an In- 
' tereſt, and ſuch powerful Friends with me as I can- 
. not refuſe.” Mr. Sheridan then earneſtly begged 
1, dat the Affair might proceed no farther, for that he 
+ vas determined that he would not on any account re- 
rt 
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ceive a Shilling from the Government on this Occa- 
bon. The Reaſons which he gave for this his Reſolu- 
ot ton he will not here repeat. left he ſhould be charged, 
er Mis uſual, with being fond of ſounding his own Praiſe. 
d hut there was one Pointhe chiefly urged, That as an 
it, unblemiſhed Character was to him a Matter of 
r. more Value than any worldly Gain, he would ne- 
us ver by any Act of his confirm the malicious Charge 
made againſt him by his Enemies, which the Ac- 
re, ceptance of the ſmalleſt Matter from the Govern- 
he ment would certainly do, and fix an indelible Stain 
ce upon him.” 1 | . | 
Nis On the ſame account, when the Duke afterwards 
-x- ¶ nas about to fubſcribe largely, to the four Plays which 
he Nvere to have been performed, in order that the Re- 
he Neeipts of them might be employed in ſupplying new 
re- Nenes, in the room of thoſe which had been deſtroyed, 
Mr. Sheridan again requeſted that he would not do it. 
ind indeed from that Hour to this, neither from the 


nt. {ourt, nor any other Quarter, has he received one 
ho s Reparation for his immenſe Damages and 
Mr Dies, „ | 


He has not laid open this Matter merely for his 
a Juſtification, but at the ſame time to 9 all 
m- 
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Imputations which have been thrown out with reſpect 
to the Conduct of the then Lord Lieutenant. It is tobe 
abſerved, that this Charge was more artfully contrived; 
than appears at firſt ſight. It was a two-edged Sword, 
and cut both ways, The firſt Point in view was, by in- 
ſtilling a Suſpicion of Mr. Sheridan's Motives, to pre. 
vent the Duke from doing any thing for him, The 
ſecond was, if that Bait took, afterwards to raiſe a 
Clamour againſt the Duke, for having deſerted a Man 
who was univerſally ſuppoſed to be ruined on his ac- 
count. Mr. Sheridan thinks himſelf therefore bound  ; 
in Juſtice to declare, that the Duke of Dorſet beha- |; 
ved towards him with the utmoſt Humanity and Ten- 
derneſs ; that he deſired immediately an Eſtimate of 
his Loſſes and Damages might be laid before him; 

[ 

{ 


and that he was ready to make him ample Amends 
for all, if Mr. Sheridan would have conſented to it. And 
indeed when it is conſider d that the Manager of a Thea. 
tre- Royal, acting immediately under the King's Patent, 
was driven by Violence from his Poſt ; his Freehold, 
upon which he had expended more than eight thouſand i; 
Pounds, forced out of his Hands; his Houſe fer on up 
Fire, his Property torn to Pieces, and that under theſe or: 
hard Circumſtances, he was abſolutely precluded from uh 
any Benefit of the Law; there can hardly be a CaſeWjr 
ſhewn which more loudly called upon the Juſtice, not the 
Generoſity of the Government, to protect and fave ye. 
from Ruin a Man whoſe only Crime was the doing his 
Duty. And if upon Application he had been refuſed 
- fuch Juſtice, he knows no Reaſon why he ſhould 
have been ſilent on the Occaſion, and not rather have 
been loud in his Complaints. It is certain that ſo cir 
cumſtanced he might have been received with open 
Arms by the oppoſite Party, not only to wipe awa 
the Stain of ſuch an Act of Violence committed b 
the avowed Aſſertors of Liberty, but to throw a Dil 
credit on the other Side. A Gentleman of Diſtinc 
tion, of known Worth and Honour, can = 
| . | W 
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what Commiſſions he was charged with to Mr. Sheri- 
dan upon this Head, by ſome eminent Perſonages; 
upon what eaſy. Terms he might have been reinfta- 
ted; and hat uncommon Pains that Gentleman took, 
in Conjunction with many others, to perſuade Mr. 
Sheridan into this Meaſure, as conſidering it the moſt 
advantageous to his Intereſt, He knows well with 
what Steadineſs Mr. Sheridan adhered to his l 
which may be ſeen in his Vindication, viz, * That 
his Reſolution was, never to continue longer in the 
Management of the Theatre than he could ſupporr 
it under a Regulation, eſtabliſhed at a vaſt Expence 
of Money, and after one of the ſtrongeſt Conteſts 
ever known in any Country upon a like Occaſion. 
He was now ſorry to ſay that the Hour was come, 
# when he could no longer maintain the Stage upon 
' a footing which all the World had approved of 
for many Years, and that therefore he was deter- 
' mined to withdraw? ; 
If any one is at a Loſs to know what that Principle 
1s, he anſwers, it is that divine Principle impreſſed 
upon our, Natures, without which Mankind are de- 
graded below Brutes ; without the Enjoyment of 
which no rational Pleaſure or Happineſs could ſubſiſt 
in this World—LIBERTY, He had planted it in 
the Soil of Slavery, the Theatre, where for ſome 
Years it flouriſhed, He had eſtabliſh'd the only FREE 
Stage ever remembered in theſe Kingdoms. Whilſt 
it remained fo ; whilſt the Actors were conſidered as 
on a common footing with the reſt of the Subjects of 


dhe King of Great-Britain, he did not think himſelf 


diſnonoured by his Station. But he ſcorned to be at 
the Head of Slaves, or to aſſiſt in railing a Nurſery of 
dlayes, which the Theatre muſt perpetually be upon 
any other Eſtabliſhment than that which had been 
made, with unmenſe Hazard, Labour, and Expence. 


5 His 
2 Vid. Append, p. 28. 
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His Idea of a State of Liberty, is that of a State 
wherein the Lives and Properties af all Subjects are 
equally under the Protection of the Laws; Wherein 
no Man ſhall be reſtrained from ſaying or doing any 
thing that is conſiſtent with Reaſon and Truth; nor 
be compelled to ſay or to do any thing contrary to the 
Conviction of his Mind. Let the State in which Mr, 
Sheridan found himſelf, on the memorable Night of 
the Subverſion of the Theatre, be compared with this 
Definition, and ſee whether it is to be referred to that 
of Freedom or Vaſſalage. He could find no Protec- 
tion from. the Laws, either for his Life or Property; 
and he was moſt unreaſonably called upon both to fo 
and do whatever an enraged Multitude pleaſed, or 
to have his Brains beat out. * And had he acquieſced 
in their Demands, the Condition of his being permit- 
ted to enjoy his Property for the future, muſt have 
been, that of being always ready to ſay and do what. 
ever an enraged. Multitude ſhould pleaſe to command, 
againſt all Rules of civil Order and Government. 


Surely no one of any Spirit but would have preferred 
the worſt of Deaths, to Life upon ſuch Terms. 

-  Tho' the Facts already mention'd fufficiently evince 
the Falſhood of the Charge 4 88 him, yet as it i 


the only one upon which his Enemies ſeem to have 
built with any Confidence, too much cannot be (aid 
to elucidate his Principles; to ſhew that they were 
confirmed by his Actions; and that his Conduct upon 
the whole deſerved the reverſe of Blame. Suppoſinę 
that Mr. Sheridan had ary View of obtaining Prefer 
ment from the Government, the worſt of his Enemięs 
will allow that could he have obtained it, and at the 
ſame time have kept the Theatre in his own Hands, 
he muſt have heen à perfect Tdeot wantonly to have 
facrificed his Intereſts in the latter, which was b. 
much the larger Stake, without at all promoting tha 
former, f . 


Pents as their only Reſource, Mr. Sheridan 


4 
He muſt now therefore acquaint the World, that 
there were not many private Perſons in this Kingdom 
who could have made a ſtronger Intereſt with the 
puke of Dor/et, if that had been his Point in view, 
than Mr. Sheridan; nor was there perhaps any one 
more invited, and urged to it. His Grace, both 
the firſt and ſecond time of his Reſidence here, du- 
ring his laſt Adminiſtration, was pleaſed to ſhew him 
partigular Marks of his Regard. Beſides many gene- 
ral Offers of Service, three. ſeveral times he impor- 
tuned him in the moſt cordial Manner to ſay whether 
he had any thing to aſk for himſelf, and aſſured him 
that if He pointed out the way, he ſhould find in 
him the greateſt readineſs to ſerve him, Nor was 
this Behaviour at all to be wondered at in a Lord 
Lieutenant, who, during his former Government, 
bad given an Employment unaſked to a very indif- 
krent Comedian, but then reckoned the beſt of his 
Time. © Mr. Sheridan's conſtant Anſwer was, after 
fue Expreſſions of Thankfulnefs, that he had nothing 
baſk; and at the ſame time acquainted, his Grace, 
bat there was but one Employment which could poſ- 
ibly fall to the Lot of a Perſon in his Sphere, that he 
yould accept of, the Poſt of Maſter of the Revels ; 
and that only becauſe it would give him more Power 
ſerve the Public in his Station. But as there were 
hen two Names in the Patent, he could not have 
he moſt diſtant Hope of it. Tr this Account ſhould 
lartle the Belief of thoſe who hunt after Employ- 
e 
ave to remind them that it was not his Caſe; oo 


it in his Power to, provide for himſelf much 


titer than the Government could. He had ſet out 
Life upon certain Principles, early imbibed from 
great Maſter Swift, which would not ſuffer him 


blink of ſuch a Courſe. Amongſt theſe, one of 


de foremoſt was Independence, without which there 
puld be no Liberty. By Independence he means 
C 
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derable Fortune to himſelf, and his Family. He was 


red the utmoſt freedom from Suſpicions of that Sort, 


dependence; tho” they who know not how ſweet the 


their own favourite Maxim, that of Self-ifitereſt; 


BE DAR. cots _ 
only a Reliance upon a Man's ſelf, and his own Ta. 
lents and Labours, for his Support and Advance. 
ment in Life; for abſolute Independence belongs not 
to human Beings, He was in the proſecution of a 
Scheme, which was likely to end in raiſing a conſi- 


in a Poſt which it was in his Power to make at any 
fime ſufficiently lucrative, whenever he ſhould think 
it neceſſary to turn his Thoughts that way. Thus 
circumſtanced, he never thought it worth his while 
to be tied up by any Obligation from acting as he 
fhould think proper. Nor did he imagine it his In- 
tereſt, by accepting of any ſmall Matter from the 
Government, to inſtil Jealouſy into the People of a 
partial Conduct in a Poſt, which of all others requi- 
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to make it eaſy and beneficial to the Poſſeſſor. Tho' 
they who know not the Value of ſuch a Sort of In- 


Bread is which is earned with the Sweat of one's own 
Brow, may not have any Faith in Principles of this 
Sort, yet ſurely they will give Credit to a Man upon 


That ſuch were his Sentiments, that ſuch was his 
Conduct he can call upon an uncontrovertible Wit 
neſs to prove; he means Mr. Bale, private Secreta 
to the Duke of Dorſet during his laſt Adminiſtration fe 
and who deſervedly enjoyed the higheſt Degree off Y 
his Confidence. Mr. Sheridan had the good Fortunq v! 
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to be much in his Favour. The Singularity of Mr M 


Bales Character firſt made him wiſh for an Acquainſ an 


tance with him.  Acquaintance ſoon ripened ini vi 


Efteem, into Friendfhip., It was a moſt ſingular Dey m. 
fight to him to paſs as many Hours as he could wing el 
a Man, who, though tÞ had mot his whole Life in 80 
a Court, retained all the Simplicity of Manners, . thy u 
Eandour, the Integrity, the Bluntneſs, and true Hu 
manity of a plain Engli/þ Country Gentletnan, 8: 


1 

him Mr. Sheridan's whole Heart was open, and he 
well knows how diſintereſted he was both in his Views 
and Conduct. | | 

After the ſudden and violent Blow given to his 
Fortunes, which at that time put an End to all his 
Views in this Kingdom, let Mr. Sheridan's Conduct 
to this Hour be examined, and let it be ſeen whether 
it has been uniform, and conſiſtent with the Principles 
which before governed his Actions. 

The Wiſhes of his Friends were, when he left this 
Kingdom, that the Theatre might fink to the loweſt 
&b for Reaſons ſufficiently obvious. But Mr. Sheri- 
lan thought otherwiſe ; he was determined to uſe his 
utmoſt Endeavours to have it ſupported in as high a 


tate as poſhble during his Abſence. This made him 


decline ſome very advantageous Overtures made to 
him by Mr. Barry, on his Arrival in London, to join 
Forces with him at Covent- garden. He made a great 
Sacrifice to his own Intereſts on this Occaſion ; hut 
as he knew no. body. that could ſupport the Dublin 


Stage at that time but Mr. Barry, he entered into a 


precipitate Agreement with Mr. Rich, which obliged 


that Performer to ſet gut for Ireland. Whilſt he 
was in London, he did every thing to aſſiſt thoſe who 
had taken the Theatre from him, towards making 
the Entertainment as good as poſſible during his Ab- 

fence. Particularly, there was no Step taken by Mr 

Vickor without his Privity; and he readily concurred 
with him in Opinion, that upon Mr. Barry's return, 
Mr. Moſſep's Preſence would be abſolutely neceſſary, 
and joined then in Meaſures to ſecure. an Engagement, 
vith him for the following Seaſon. Upon ſome re- 
markable Events, as ſoon as the leaſt Dawn appear- 
ed of his being able to return with any Proſpect of 
dtcceſs, he determined to reaſſume his Employment; 

md in order to ſecure as good Entertainment to the 
Town as poſſible, he waited on Mr. Barry in Com- 


pany 


8 . Vid. Appendix. 
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pany with a Gentleman, a common Friend to both, 
and made him Overtures of all Kinds to engage him 
for the next Seaſon in the Undertaking; at the ſame 
time telling him that his Buſineſs to Ireland was 
only to endeavour to eſtabliſh- the Theatre once more 
on a good footing ; that he ſhould not continue on 
the Stage above a Year or two, at the moſt, and in 
that Caſe it ſhould be Mr. Barry's own Fault if his 
Station there were not as eligible as he could wiſh, 
Mr. Barry did not at firſt ſeem to reliſn the Propo- 
ſal. He mentioned a Deſign which his Friends had 
of erecting a Theatre for him. To which Mr. Sbe- 
ridan made many unanſwerable Objections, and ſhew. 
ed clearly that ſuch a Scheme was incompatible with 
Mr. Barry's true Intereſt. Mr. Sheridan then propo- 
ſed either to engage him at a certain Salary, or to 
admit him to a Share of the Profits, for the enſuing 
Seaſon, and afterwards to let the Theatre to him. 
Before they parted Mr. Barry ſeemed inclined fig come 
into ſome one of theſe Propoſals ; promiſed to conſi- 
der of the Point, .and in a few Days to call on Mr, 
Sheridan and let him know the Reſult of his Thoughts, 
But he neither called, nor ever afterwards ſpoke to 
Mr. Sheridan on the Subject. | 
He was in Hopes on his Return to Ireland that he 
ſhould have found his Opponents in a Diſpoſition to 
encourage him, and make him Reparation for the 
Injuries they had done him, and the Damages ſo un- 
deſervedly ſuſtained on his Part; eſpecially as Party 
Rage had in a great meaſure ſubſided, and they had 
Time coolly to reflect on what they had done, and he 
had ſuffered. But in this he gave a freſh Inſtanee 
of his Ignorance of the World, in not conſidering 
at they who injure never forgive, His intereſted 
nemies, ſeeing. their Deſigns upon the Iriſb Thea- 
tre likely to be fruſtrated by his Return, uſed every. 
Art to keep up the former IIl-will and Animoſity 


againſt him. Nay, with ſuch Induftry was it prope 
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gated in London, that he never would be permitted 


to appear again on the Stage here, that no Perform- 


ers of any Conſequence would venture to enter into 
an Engagement with him, till after the Trial had 
been made. The few that did liſten to him, made 
ſuch exorbitant Demands as muſt have ruined the 
Undertaker had he come into their Meaſures; ſome 
of them aſking twice and ſome thrice the Salary which 
they could get in London. In this Dilemma he con- 
tracted with Maraneſi and Bugiani, confeſſedly ſome 
of the beſt Dancers in Furope, at a certain Expence 
to them and their Attendants of a thouſand Pounds. 
He alſo engaged Mr. Lee upon Character, vg 
never ſeen his Performance, at the large Salary of 
four hundred Pounds; the Town well knows how 
much he was diſappointed in him. Under the moſt 
diſadvantageous Circumſtances however did he em- 
bark in the hazardous Enterprize. The Emptineſs 
of the Town, the extreme Poverty of the Pe le 
thro? publick Calamities, the Scarcity of Proviſions 
almoſt to Famine, the want of a capital Actreſs, and 
an extraordinary Degree of Licentiouſneſs, which 
through a Spirit of Party had for three Years infeſted 
the Theatre, and baniſhed many of the Sober, the 
Senſible, the Grave, and the Judicious (formerly it's 
chief Support) from the Entertainment; all thels to- 
gether gave the Undertaking a frightful Aſpect. At 
this alarming Juncture a Propoſition was made to 
him by ſome bold Adventurers, who would rather 
rule over a wretched, than be Sulyects in a flouriſh- 
ing Stage, to take the Theatre from him, upon ſuck 
Terms, as had he regarded nothing but his own In- 
tereſt, he would readily haye embraced. But when 
te reflected, that the Theatre would in that Caſe fall 
Into ſuch Hands as would ſoon deſtroy it, and reduce 
t in a few Years to the wretched State in which he 
found it, he determined to make one Effort more to 
Kcompliſh a Point, which had coſt him the Labour 


( 49 ) 
of his beſt Fears, and which therefore he could nat 
give up without the utmoſt Reluctance; a Point 
which appeared to him to be of great Conſequence to 

the Public, and which if it ſucceeded might ſtill re- 
pay his many Riſques and Labours. 


. 


| 
After the immenſe Loſs which he had ſuſtained; p 
*afrer fo convincing a Proof given how precarious his  , 
Tenure was, without Reſources, broken in his For-. 
tune, perſecuted by his Enemies, amidſt the general 
Deſpondency and Fears of thoſe who wiſhed him : 
well, he not only opened the Theatre, but has had 

the Courage ſince to lay out upwards of a thouſand b 
Pounds upon new Scenery, and Supplies for the 
Wardrobe, which had been much abuſed during his h 


Abſence. a | : 
Nor was this all; he determined, though at the, 
Hazard of making no Profit that Seaſon, to put ang 
End to all Diſturbances, and reſtore Peace and De. I p. 
cency to the Theatre by one ſingle Stroke ; which gt 
was by converting the Upper Gallery into Boxes, eien 
the Price of Half a Crown for the Admiſſion of each p, 
Perſon. The ill Conſequences ariſing from thi}, 
Change he foreſaw, but not in ſo great a Degree 42M 

they proved. For as all Things now-a-days are bs 
_ chiefly governed by - Faſhion, Novelty and White 
drew tbe Ladies, and conſequently the Gentlemeg Ia. 
in luch Numbers to the upper Boxes, chat thoſe be 
w. were. in a great meaſure. deſerted, and the F 
much thinned of, courſe. The Loſs; which the Ms 
nager ſuſtained on this account was great; but as 

conſidered the chief Buſineſs of that Seaſon to be th 
Reformation of Abuſes, and the laying a good Four 
dation for the future Proſperity af the Stage, 
thought thoſe Points could not be tog ſoon brough 
to bear, or purchaſed at too dear a Rate, Peace a 
Order were indeed ſuddenly and wonderfully reſi 
red; and the Theatre once more became, and h 
ever ſince continued, a quiet Place of Entertainment 
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at ¶ nor can any other Theatre in theſe Rexſttth, Poaſt of 
nt fuch decent and polite Behaviour in the Audiences. 
o Thus far an nt has been given of the moſt 
e- material Events and Tranſactions, during Mr. She 
I ridar's Management of the Theatre-Royal in Dublin. 
d, is bur fair that he ſnould be judged of U his Ac- 
his N tions. There are a Series of Facts produced in Jufti- 
or. fication of his Conduct; many of thoſe Facts are of 
ral publick Notoriety, and for the Truth of the reſt, Men 
um of undoubted — and Honour have been ap- 
nad pealed to. Thoſe Facts ſufficiently 7 out the 
and W principles by which his Conduct was chiefly regula- 

ted; nor can it be accounted for yy any other 
his but 4 Love of Liberty, and a Love of the Public. He 
J onfeſſes it was his Misfortune to be early tinged with 
the theſe exploded Notions, by poring too much upon 
n ome antiquated Books, wherein thoſe old-faſhioned 
Principles were inculcated, apparently with great 
Strength of Reaſon, ſet off by the moſt beautiful and 
Jenergetie Expreſſion. Moſt of his Misfortunes and 
Dichculties in Life have been owing to the Impreſſion 
ey made on him, He was fo poſſeſſed with the 
| Ip of Liberty, that he was mad enough to prove 
Wit the Hazard'ot his Life and Fortune, that an Actor 
vas not a Slave, but was under the Protection of the 
Laws, and enjoy'd the common Privileges and Rights 
Wot a Britt Subject. In fpite of the univerſal Opi- 
noon againſt him, he was Fool enough to think that 
Mi. Company of Slaves could never afford 5 15 Eu- 
tertainment to a free Audience; and that 
of Liberty could never come with any Force from a 
ſervile Tongue. Whilſt the wifer Multitude were of 
different way of thinking, his Conduct upon this 
Wcinciple gave continual Offence ; for the ſame Word 
r Act which in every other Subject would have 
en conſidered as a juſt Aſſertion of their Rights, 
ws looked upon in him as thie Effect of rol, 4 5 
Wd Preſumption. His faithful Diſcharge df his 
Wet! L F In Ane 
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Duty to the Public too brought much III-will upon 
him. The Regulations he eſtabliſhed, and his ſtrict 
Adherence. to them, _ tho' their good Effects were ſen- 
ſibly felt by the Public in general, yet did they not 
produce to him any particular Friends; whereas all 
they ; whoſe, Inclinations,, whoſe Intereſt, or whoſe 
Pride were thwarted or piqued by them, became his 
- perſonal Enemies. 8 
Convinced as he is, however, of what Detriment 
theſe, Principles have been to him, yet ſuch is the Ic 
Force of early Prejudice, that he would not wiſh to 
ſubſtitute any others in their room; nay ſo infatuated 
is he, that he ſincerely hopes they may ſtick by him 
in their full Force to the Hour of his Death; altho' 
he is certain that it is not the way to die 4 rich Man, 
All this may, ſeem very ſtrange, but however it will 
not appear altogether irrational, when he confeſſes Wit' 
that he really and truly believes in a future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments; and that therefore all the 
Goods of. this Life are Bawbles in compariſon of a 
conſcious: Rectitude of Conduct; and that no Mani 
poſſeſſed of every Delight this World can afford, 
without further Expectations, feels any thing like 
the "Happineſs of the Man ſtruggling with Diff. 
culties here, and looking through the Opticks of 2 
clear Conſcience, at a bleſſed Immortality. A goodMiri 
Conſcience is ſuch a Boſom Friend, ſuch a Com- 
forter in Adverſity, ſuch a pleaſing Companion in 
Proſperity, ſuch a Tower of Strength againſt all the 
Aſſaults of Fortune, ſuch a celeſtial Coat of Mail 
againſt the envenom'd Darts of Malice and Envy. 
that whoever is poſſeſſed of it, let him not part wich 
it for the World's Wealth. Such a Man may ſee rn 
Multitudes of Enemies foaming againſt him, and loo 
down on them with Pity; ſuch a Man may ſmile a 
all the impuiſſant Efforts of black Scandal and bol 
Calumny, when he can fairly ſtand forth and challenge 
the World to prove that ever once in his Life he wa 
guilty of an uryuſt, diſhoneſt, or diſhonourable Hoy 
aving 


( 43 ) 
on | Having thus cleared away the Miſts of Prejudice; 
ict ¶ it is time to offer to the impartial Eye of the Public, 
en- ¶ ſome Conſiderations on the preſent critical and dan- 
not gerous State of the Stage in Ireland. That they may 
all I have their due Weight, it will be neceſfary to rea- 
oſe ¶ ſame the Account ot the Theatre where Mr. Sheridan 
his © was left, with à Spitit which muſt be deemed not à 
ittle romantic, exerting his utmoſt Endeavouts to 
ent ¶ rebuild the ruined Stage, under ſuch amazing Piffi- 
the I culties and Obſtacles, as might: be thought h moſt 
to Men to be unſurmount able 
ted i The general Applauſe with which he was. received 
by the Toon, in ſpite of all Reports and. Rndeavours 
eo the contraty the ſuddenneſs with which h reſtored 
eace a Order to the Fheatre ; the rapid Progreſs 
which he was making towards te- eſtabliſtung it upon 
its former Baſis; and above all, the Knowledge they 
had of lis Steadineſs and Reſolution in the Purſuit 
nd Accompliſfiment of any Point which he under- 
took, made his intereſted Enemies deſpair of ever 
getting again a footing om ther Dublin Stage, unleſs 
other Houſe were ſet: up n Oppoſition to hit In 


like eder that this Point may be the more clearly under- 
Diff · od, itt will be neceſſary to ſhew whoO thote intereſt- 
of a Enemies were. In the firſt Place; ſeveral of the 
good rineipal Performers in Eugland, ho had been ſhut 

Nut from their profitable Summer Expeditions, were 


ertain that whilſt the Stage was under his Influence 
y could never be admitted on it unleſs: they paſſed 
he Winter Seaſon here, and therefore would readily 


yd an helping Hand towards erecting: another 
withWHouſe. In the next Place, there were ſeveral Per- 
y mers, w ho on account of a turbulent and ungover- 


able Spirit, or an overweening Conceit uf their own 
inties, and over-rated Merit, had at, different 
mes belonged to all the different Thearres, and 
Im the Experience of the Miſchief they did, had 
common Conſent been ſhut out from all: Theſe 
ul no Hopes of ever being received again in an eſta- 

F 2 bliſhed 


by tho Undertaking. Amongſt 
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bliſhed Theatre, unleſb there were à new one erected 
in Dublin and therefore were vigilant and active In- 
Arumeuu to bring that Point to bear. To theſe were 
added Numbers who had: a Proſpect ot private Gain 
the numerous Ene- 
mies of the Manager, they found no Difficulty to 
raiſe: a Gry, in which all the Young and the Gidd 
e hoped by this Means to recover thei 
much regretted, long loſt Liberty of the Scenes 
The Dtbre:of Noveſty, and a thomſand Stories of 
the prodigious Entertainment they were 40 expec 
greedily ſwallowed, however abſurd and incredible 
drew il. Numbers to the Party. The Clambur onct 
raiſed, it was as uſual: pronounced the Voice of the 
Puhlic; whilſt good Senſe and Forecaſt Idoked- wit! 
Pity: on the fantaſt ic Felly of the grown-up Childrer 
of the World, ever fond ef new Bawbles, and ſbud 
dered at the dreadfuſl Conſequences: which muſt flo 
from the Attempt. Let all this Multitude and the! 
Noiſe could have availed nothing without a Chief 
who muſt alſo be àn Actor of Eminence, to excit 
Expectation in the People. The Offer of building 
Theatre for him when he was in Feland, afforde 
many ſpecious Arguments to ſeveral deſigning Me 
to perſuade Mr. Barry to put himſelf at the Head « 
the Undertaking, Unfortunately for him, and. fc 
the Peace of the City they prevailed; The Junctur 
appeared favourable to them. The laſt Seaſon, fe 
the Reaſons mentioned before, had not proved a pre 
fitable one, and they were in Hopes from the ve 
Cry of a new Houſe, which they did not ſcruple 
aſſert in the ſtrongeſt Manner ſhould be opened th 
Winter, to diſtreſs the Manager in ſuch a mann 
as that no one would engage with, him for this 5e 


ſon, which muſt end in his Ruin, and cut off w 
Poſſibility of future Oppoſition from that Quarter. W al 
As ſoon as Mr. Sheridat received certain Inte! ci 
gence that ſuch a Deſign was in agitation, he imm l 


diately begged of Mr. Victor to go to London, . 
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ted all poſſible Diſpateh, and try by all Means to divert 
In- Mr. Barry from. ſo ſtrange MY te He had In- 
ere ſtructions to repeat the Pr to him before 
zan mentioned, either a certain Salary larger than ever 
ne he received, or a Share of the Profits, with an Af- 
to ſurance that if he choſe it the Houſe ſhould be af- 
addy terwards let to him in preference to all others. Mr. 
heir Barry acknowledged that he could not expect or de- 
ſire fairer Terms, but that the Propoſal came too 
late, as he had already ſigned Articles. With whom - 
thoſe Articles mere. Ig remains ſtill a Secret; tis 
certain that the Leaſe of Crowftreet Houſe was not 
ſigned till a long time afterwards. However this An- 
ſwer A with reſpect to the Propoſal carried 
over by Mr. Victor. yet it can have no weight with 
reſpect to the ſame Propoſal made by Mr. Sheridan in 
Perſon to Mr. Barry the Year before, in Preſence of 
a Gentleman, as above recited ; nor can it juſtify his 
entering into ſuch an unprovoked Oppoſition, after 
ſuch. fair and friendly Offers made on Mr. Sheridan's 
part. Had Mr. Sheridan ſhut the Theatre againſt 
him, and refuſed him Entrance into it on any Terms, 
he and his Friends might have had ſome Reaſon to 
clamour, to cry out againſt a Monopoly, and to uſe 
their Endeavours to erect another Theatre for him; 
but when there was one already open-to him upon his 
own Terms, to which he was earneſtly invited; when 
it was clearly the Intereſt of the Town that they 
ſhould be together in order to encreaſe their Enter- 
tainment, (as ſurely all will allow that Mr. Barry and 
Mr. Sheridan e in the ſame Play, might 
probably afford more Satisfaction to an Audience than 
ether could do ſeparately) ſome good Reaſon ought 
to be aſſigned to the Public for this wanton Attempr, 
which in the End may deſtroy their Diverſion, cre- 
ate much ill Blood, keep alive old Party Feuds, ex- 
cite new ones, and prove a continual Fountain of 
Diſcord. Nor can Mr. Sheridan help thinking, that 
alter having laboured ſo many Years in his native 
| Country, 


e e 5 
Country, to render the Stage proſperous, whilſt Mer. 
Barry choſe a foreign Service ; after having met with 
a Blow that deſtroyed all his Hopes; when he was 


ftruggling with immenſe Difficulties to recover what 


he had loſt ; he cannot help thinking that common 
Humanity ſhould rather have induced Mr. Barry to 
ſtretch out a ſought-for Hand to raiſe him up, than 
to join with his Enemies to trample a fallen Man un- 
der Foot. Mr. Barry knows well that Mr. Sheridan 
did not deſerve this at his Hands © © 
The only Reaſon hitherto aſſigned why Mr. Barry 
did not chuſe to be concerned in the Theatre of 
Smock-alley was the great Burthen upon it, by means 
of the Number of Subſcribers who have free Tickets. 
Let this Argument be fairly canvaſſed, and ſee whe- 
ther that in Crow-ftreet is not likely to lie under a 
greater Burthen on that very ſcore. ' Mr. Barry's firſt 
Subſcription was that of twenty at fifty Pounds apiece, 
who are each of them to have a free Ticket, and five 
per Cent. for their Money; the Security to be the 
Theatre itſelf, previous to any other Demand. A 
free Ticket at the loweſt Valuation is worth ten Gui- 
neas for each Seaſon, if che Theatre flouriſhes. 
Thus the original Subſcribers, if the Houfe ſhould 
ſucceed, will receive twenty feven Ponnds fifteen 
Shillings per Cent. Intereſt. The ſecond 'Snbſcrip- 
tion was of twenty Perſons at twenty five Pounds 
each, upon Mr, Barry's perſonal Security, each to 
have a free Ticket till they were paid off. Here the 
Intereſt is greatly increaſed,” for a free Ticket at the 
ſame Value, to one who only advances twenty five 
Pounds, is very near fifty per Cent. Intereſt. Thus 
to raiſe fifteen hundred Pounds only there are alrea- 
dy forty free Tickets affixed to Crow:freet | Houle ; 
and if it be true that leſs than fix thouſand Pounds 
will not complete the Theatre, and that the Money 
muſt be raiſed in the ſame way (as there is a third Sub- 
ſcription now ſolliciting) the Number of free Tickets 


will in the ſame Proportion amount to one n 
an 


r , e a ca. 
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and ſixty; whereas thoſe in the united Theatres of 
Aungier-ftreet and Smock-alley amount to but fifty- two. 
The World will no doubt be ſurprized at ſeeing the 
true State of the Caſe, after the many Puffs in the 
News- papers (calculated for the Meridian of London 
of the great Encouragement given to Mr. Barry's 
Undertaking, and the readineſs with which the Sub- 
ſcription was filled, without mentioning the Terms. 
Whereas it is well known here, that even upon thoſe 
hard Terms it was with the utmoſt Difficulty, by In- 
y tereſt, Importunity, and earneſt Sollicitation that the 
f | Names were obtained to make up the Appearance of 

is chat ſmall Subſcription. Mr. Barry no doubt muſt 
s have been ſhocked himſelf, both at the Terms, and 
e. I tbe Difficulty of compaſſing the Point even on thoſe 
a Terms. When he was here before, many had ear- 
f ᷑neſtly preſſed him to erect another Houle, and were 
ce, Il profuſe of | Promiſes on the Occaſion, ' But he was 
ve ignorant of their Motive. He did not know that t 
he © vere then ſpurred on by a Spirit of Party, which af - 
A eerwards vaniſhing, left them to the Uſe of their 
ni. cooler Judgment. He expected to have found all in 
es. the ſame Diſpoſition that he left them; and fo ſan- 
d guine was he in his Hopes, that on his firſt coming 
en der he declared his Intentions of only paſſing ten 
ip- I Days here at the utmoſt, He thought, like Pompey, 
ads be bad nothing to do but to ſtamp with his Foot, and 
to MW © many full Purſes would inſtantly appear. But he 


— 


the bund himſelf afterwards neceſſitated to ſtay more 
the han two Months. His Situation indeed was diſa- 
fve Mgccable enough; diſappointed in his Expectations, 
hus ecept by a few Gentlemen, who kept their Words 
rea · ¶ ꝑainſt their better Judgments, he had no Alternative 
iſe ; ¶ but either to give up the Project, and return to Con- 


in, or to purſue it at all Hazards. To think of the 
brmer was intolerable, after the Noiſe made about it 
zub- In Landon, and might be prejudicial to his Intereſts 

ets Witere, The latter therefore was ſubmitted to. In- 
dred bead of a Theatre which was to have been a volun- 


tary 


N 


wy Gif to him. free from Tacumbrances, he found II 
himſelf pinned down to an hard Bargain. It is true, 
ſome of the Gentlemen who ſubſeribed, acted from I ſe 
generous Motives, and are aboye thinking of any lit: Nat 
tle advantage to themſelves; but it is very clear that Idi 
they who made the Contract, had their ou Intereſt I bi 
much more in view than Mr. Barry's: Upon the N. 
whole, he had no Part to chuſe but to put the beſt Yo 
Face on the Matter, and on his return to London to 0 
let Pevple ſuppoſe that all Things went on as he could . 
wiſh. But can theſe Perſons who made ſo hard a Cons di 
tract with him, ſuppoſe that he will think hiemiolf ob-. I 
liged to them? Do they imagine he will ever viſit I his 
them upon ſuch Terms, except when his own Con- W 
venience calls him? Have they tied him down to an N Wa 
Attendance on that Theatre for any Term of Years? it 
No, how could they have the Face to aſk it upon ſueh I mi 
fort of Encouragement? Diſcouragement rather and N th: 
without him What mighty Proſpect of Gain are they I mi 
likely to have under Mr. Macklin s Direction? The ov 
Arſt twenty Subſcribers indeed may ſay we are ſafe © m: 
VV laſ 
Jt may be Matter of Wonder that in this Dilemm I F. 
Mr. Barry did not rather chuſe to cloſe with Mr. Sbe. Pad 
ridan s Propoſal, as the moſt eligible of the two ; but ng 
it is to be obſerved that the Leaſe for Crow-ftreet had ray 
been ſign'd, a Bond forgool. Fine paſſed, and ſeveral En. ons 
gagements enter'd into before he left London, or could It ſha 
divine that the Event would fall ſo ſhort of his warm Per 
Expectations. Beſides, as Mr. Sheridan was peremp O 
tory againſt any ſort of Connection with lin, Me Non 
Barry was ſo ſtrongly bound there: that no ſeparate 
Agreement could be made. Some of the "Motive 
which induced him to think of the Scheme at all may 
be ſeen from his own frank Account of it, given to 
Mr. Victor without reſerve, on their firſt · Intervies 
in London, and tranſmitted that a 7 to Mr. 
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"Card, 


have ſeen Mr. Barry this Day: | . Muhen ok 
he cold me the following frank Story. That he had - 2 88 
ſeveral + Converſations: with So Wahn in 
about Crom frees: Houſe, That he told him "MW 25 $7 | 
did not want his Money, and would not have it as - „ | 
his Friends in Dublin, were ready to advance what - 

was wanted on Subſcription. - Upon which Sn 
offered himſelf to go over to Dublin, as his Agent; 

to act in the beſt Manner he could for him. That 

ud Mr. Mullock had a Letter of Attorney from him, to 
Sign with Jabnſon in the Name of Barry only. 

ob · That he had long propoſed the having an Houſe de 
iſit his on in Dublin, to oocupy either in Summer or 
n-. Winter, as beſt ſuited his Affairs; and when he 

an ¶ vas employed in Londan he could afford: to lock 

rs? Nit up; as the Rent ( Intereſt inoluded) would not be 

ic> © much over one hundred pounds per Ann; and far- 

ind ther adviſed; that Nofiugton, Macklin's whole Fa- 
bey mily, Sbuter, N voduard, &. were ready to come 
%he over with him · and Noſſitar, if: the Houſe could be 
afe made ready for chem this Summer; but oe lis 
m- ¶ laſt Letters tr hears.it cannot till S 2 | 
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m From this Anſwer of My: Barry's: to the Propofyl 
he- ite him; ite is evident that he had no Viewirhay- 
but g a Theatre in his own Country, but to uſe it by 
nad nay of a Lodge to retirs ti upon particular Occg - 
En- Fons, whilſt London was to be: his chief Reſidence, 
ad mall hereafter: be proved, that whatever private 
Mm Wer fir might gcerueto Mr. from ſuch a poſ- 
np on, it muſt be attended! with the totals deſtrue- 
Mr. ion of the Entertainment. this Gity, and that is 
rate later too great a Sacrifice to = od to hrs Ihtereſt 
veer any one Man. Fs - 


| OE The only Argument offered on Mr, Barry' s Side, 
jener his not chuſing to be concerned in the eſtabliſhed 
G | THEATRS 
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der to ſee the Sentiments of a Man upon this Head, 
whoſe long Experience muſt give great Weight 
A to his Authority, and whoſe Reaſonings 
ire unanſwerable.* Indeed before their Argu- 
au ments can be at all allowed, they ſeem. to forget that 
iris neceſſary firſt, to ſhew, that Dublin is able to ſup- 
1 port two Theatres: But if the direct contrary be 
true, the emulation they talk of can only be produc- 
ne tive of great Miſchief, and muſt end in the deſtruc- 
fo tion of the Entertainment. Cibber has clearly ſhewn, 
der in thoſe Paſſages, extracted from him, (vid. Appen.) 
av That this was the chief Source of the. Diſorders of the 
London Stage; and we well know that it brought 
that of Dublin to the moſt deplorable State. The 
boint has been attempted ſeveral Times in, Dublin; 
vith what Succeſs may be ſeen in Cherwood's Hiſtory 
Mot the Stage (5) It never was on a tolerable Footing 
hen there was more than one. It made a ſhift to 
ſubſiſt in the Time of old Aſpbury, and afrerwards of 
Tom Elrington ; but the inſtant two were ſet up, they 
eſtroyed each other. Nor need it be wondered at here 
phen the ſame Fates always attended the ſame attempts 
London. We ſee there, that the Managers of the moſt 
r thFucceſsful Companies were often obliged to pay their 
t thActors, but half theirſtipulated Terms. And during 
e Oppoſition carried on between the Theaties of 
lung ier ſtreet and Smock-alley ; it is well known that 
ie poor Actors have often been for ſeveral Months, 
ithout receiving a Shilling Subſiſtence ; low and 
retched as it was at that Time. Mr. /aac Sparks, 
ho at that Time had a Sallary of only twelve Shil- 
iencWngs per Week, was paid at one Time an Arrear of 
ok ffixteen pounds; the others in the ſame Proportion. 
is well worth obſerving, that in the populous, and 
Wulent City of London, when two excellent Compa- 
es were acting againſt eachother, they were oblig-d 
to 


0) Vid Appen. P. 12, &:- 


— 
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to have recourſe to the ſame Method; thus vouched 
_ *byold Cibber: But againſt this Evil the provident 
* Parentees, had found out a Relief, which the ney 
'© Houſe was not yet Maſters of, viz. never to pay 
© their People, when the Money did not come in; 
nor then neither, but in ſuch proportions as ſuited Y®: 
their Conveniency. I myſelf was one of the many A 
© who for ſix acting Weeks together, never received {ſn 
one Day's pay; and for ſome Years after, feldom te- 
nad above half our nominal Salaries: But to thetic 
©* beſt of my Memory, the Finances of the other MW"! 
_ © Houſe, held it not above one Seaſon more, before Le 
they were reduced to the ſame Expedient of mak 
ing the like ſcanty Payments.” 2 


Such was the Diftreſs, and Fortune of both theſe 

© Companies, ſince their diviſion from the Theatre 

* Royal; either working at half Wages, or by alter- 

I nate Succelſles, intercepting the Bread from one 
2 another's Mouths; irreconcileable Enemies, 
+ without hope of relief, from a Victory on eith: 

© Side ;. ſometimes both Parties reduced, and yet 


ol 


each ſupporting their Spirits, by ſeeing the otheſ tho 
under the ameCalamity.” = 
ro 
lere we have an admirable Picture of the excel?” 
1ent Effects of Theatrical emulation; which pre bert 
duced the ſame Fruizs here only of a mo. 
crabbed and wretched Kind. Indeed the chief be 
emulation likely to be excited, would be a con il 
teſt between the undertakers, Who ſhould bi let 
higheſt for the Actors; and they for want « the 
Foxecaſt, or allured by the hopes of preſent Gai de 
might readily embrace the beſt Offer, withoulff bar, 
conſidering that ſuch Terms could not be mad Ex 
good, but by the Ruin of the Undertaker mit 
It is worth obſerving how different the Sy % 
8 


| CRP -* 
the Stage has been ſince There was but one 
Houſe. Formerly neither Theatre could afford 
o run the Riſque of more than a thoufand or twelve 
pay bundred Pounds for the whole Expence of the En- 
in; rertainment, and on every Attempt to exceed it 
red were ſure to run out. The preſent Manager has 
any aid out, ut different Times, from fix to right thou 
ved land Pounds in a Seuſon. Inſtead of thoſe long Ar- 
om mars, maſt of which were never puid (except when 
theme Proprietors of Hungier-ſtreet took the Conduct 
her into their own Hands) every Saturday {aw the 
forel weekly Salary of each Perſon diſcharged at the 
ak Treaſurer's Office. And the Books of that Office 
Nein ſhew, Thar at the Cloſe of the Account laſt Sn. 
turday, there was not a Demand upon him of any Per- = 
former whatſoever, from his firft undertaking the Ma- 
tre enen, (twelve Years fince) to that Hour, left un- 
ſter¶ ſariqied. | i e 


lt will be ſaid, that Dublin is not now in the ſame 
then Condition it was formerly; that it is much inereaſed 
in point of Inhabitamts and Wealth; and therefore, 

tho' it could not formerly ſapport two Play-houſes it 

may do it now. But there ought to be firſt ſome 
Proof given, that it is, at this Day, well able to fup+ 

port one, at the preſent advanced Prices paid to Per- 

Y formers. If the Stage, in point of Entertamment, be 
non dot, in ſome meaſure, on a par with thoſe th Landen, 
mel be Spectators who have often occaſion to viſit thoſe, 
vill not be fatisfied, and will of coarſe decry it. And 
oer, as the Receipts of the moſt indifferent Seaſon of 
be London Theatres, are generally one half more 
ain Man of the beft Seaſons here, it will be found very 
hard for any Manager to attempt to vie with them in 
Expence. Mr. Sheridan tried to do it, but Hitherto 

cen Vik Loſs to himſelf. The Undertakers of the The- 
e re, during his Abſence, were conſiderable Loſers 
by the two Seaſons, tho” they procured the beſt 

OA Performers 
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Performers from London; but it was at ſo dear a Rate 
as toſwallow up all the Profit. That the Public may 
judge how much the Price of Performers has of late 
been enhanced; twelve Years ago, Mr. Garrick, in 
his height of Reputation, aſked but four hundrec 
Pounds of Mr. Sheridan for a Seaſon's Playing ; and 
Mrs. Cibber had but three hundred from the Proprie 
tors of Aungrer-ſtreet. Mr. Barry has ſince declined 
an Offer of a thouſand Pounds Salary, and Mrs. of. 
fington received the Sum of eight hundred and forty 
Pounds for her Ja Year's Performance in this King. ®! 

dom. Others have riſen in the ſame Proportion, andi Ma 
the Sallaries of the loweſt are now double to what they fta. 
were at that Time. But tho Dublin can not well bor“ 
« ſupport one, it maꝝ two, from a Spirit of Emulation." 
Is this warranted by Experience either here, or inet 
any other Country? Did the State of the Stage be. #2! 


come better or worſe, when the Experiment was" 


tried here before ? Was it not often tried in London, 
and always with the ſame bad Succeſs. . Shall it be k 
pretended, that Dublin is able to do what Paris doesWand 
not attempt, what London attempts and can not ſuc-Wtye 
ceed in? Paris, the great Rival of London, the Ren- Nuo 
dezvous of all the Youth of Europe, has but one 
French Comedy. London, which in point of Number iet 
is better able to ſupport ſeven, in point of Wealth bea 
twenty Play-houſes, than Dublin can one, has never ii t. 
yet been able to keep up two in credit. As one riſes ma 
the other always declines. And what is the Conſe- 
quence of the Conteſt? * Hear it from the old Ora- 
cle of the Stage. I know it is the common Opinion, 
that the more Play-houſes the more Emulation; 
grant it; but what has this Emulation ended in! 
© why a daily Contention which ſhall ſooneſt ſurfeit 
you with the beſt Plays; fo that, when what ought 
© to pleaſe, can no longer pleaſe, your Appetite is a. 


(a) Vide Appendix, Page 1, f 
gain 
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gain to be raiſed by ſuch monſtrous Preſentations 
* as diſhonour the Taſte of a civilized People.” 


dramatick Entertainments alone? Has not one ſub- 
ed ſiſted entirely upon the Strength of Pantomime, that 
of ing Puppet-ſhew, brought in Aid of a declining 
y age ? Is it not well known, that Mr. Garrick, with 

all his Merit, all his Popularity, all his Skill as a 
nel Manager (and never Man ſhewed rnore) notwith- 
ey tanding he takes care always to ſecure the beſt Ac- 
„ore, and to exhibit the greateſt Variety of Plays, and 
ue beſt adapted to the Taſte of the Times, yet, with- 
in out the e of thoſe ſame living Puppet ſhews, 


any Profit to himſelf. 
But ſo it is, that the Experience of paſt Times, 


yes have but little weight with us. Whilft there is 
s care taken to breed up the Youth of theſe Realms 
to a juſt Taſte of the liberal Arts, Novelty and Va- 
ety will ever have the Aſcendant over Propriety and 
beauty. And whilſt wild and giddy Fancy preſides 
i the Shew, ſuch Scenes muſt be exhibited as will 
make Judgement bluſh, and hide itſelf. It is amaz- 
ng to think, that as far as the Hiſtory of the Stage 
an be traced in England, the ſame abſurd Demands 
were conſtantly made by each riſing Generation, and 
that none of them received any Benefit from the Ex- 
in! erience of the preceding one. When there was but 
rfeit ne Theatre, they were always calling out for two, 
gb order, by Emulation, to have their Entertainments 
is a 


— 


emſelves miſtaken, they then called out for but 
5 r one 


Is not this, at preſent, the Caſe in London ? Can 
na they now ſupport either Theatre by the Force of 


yould not long be able to keep open his Doors with + 


and other Countries, nay, the Examples before our 


mproved ; and, when, by Experience, they found 
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one Stage, and an Union of the Companias,, When 
this ſucceeded to their Wiſh, and a good. Theatre 
has flouriſhed for more than 20 Years, they again 
took a Jeuiſb Surfeit of: the, Sweets, and once more de- 
manded two Houſes. By which, at length, they have 
irretrievably put an End to all true Taſte for thef 
Drama in that Country. We have exactly followed: 
their Example. Numbers muſt remember what a 
Clamour was raiſed in the Town about fourteen 
Years ago, to unite the Houſes, without which, they 
ſaid, they could never hope for good Entertainment, e 
They were wiſe in this, the Event has juſtified them. No. 
The Union, with great Difficulty, and at a large Ex. 

nce, was accompliſhed. Scarce have they had 
ime: to enjoy the, Advantages. attending. it, with 
thoſe very. Advantages full in their Sight, , than. they"! 
now call out again for two Houſes: Is this a Condud ie. 
becoming rational Beings ? No, ſurely. Let them 
take care, that whilſt they graſp at the Shadow, like e 
the Dog in the Fable, they do not loſe the Subſtance. 
Or, that, they do not ſhare the' ſame Fate with the 
old Woman, who baving a good Hen that regularly 
laid her one Egg a Day, thought that, if ſhe gave 
het twice that Quantity of Food, ſhe would lay two 

but the Conſequence was, that ſhe left off laying en- 
The next Inducement offered to the Toy 
Was, the peculiar Adyaptages- which the geg 
Theatre, ſhould. have over the former. Thea > 
appeared in a pompous, Paragraph, ſettipg forth tus 
large. Dimeoſions of the new one, and ſome. ne) 
Pieces of Mechaniſm. in moving the Scenes. 4 
to the former of theſe, can any, one acquaintet 
with Theatrical Affairs imagine, that the Latg 
neſs. of a Play, houſe is an Advantage to it? ' 0 * 
the Contrary, does not every one know that thi 
| wi 


0 
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as one great Errour in the Structure of Covent-Gar- 
en, and has been the chief Cauſe of the preference 
all Times given to Drug lane? For this plain 
Reaſon, that Faſhion is the main Ingredient towards 
ling a Play-houſe ; and as a conſtant appearante of 
Full Houſes, is the ſure way to eſtabliſh Faſhion, the 
maller Houſe with only the ſame Number of People 
ll appear full, when the greater, on account of the 
paces unoccupicd, ſhall be ſaid to be empty. Would 
tnot be reaſonable to conclude from this boaſted 
ze of the new Theatre, capable of containing almoſt 
jouble the Number of People that the preſent can, 
at when Mr. Barry was laſt here, there were Num- 
ers turned away from the Doors for want of room 
chereas it appears by the Accounts, that after the 
rſt Month bis performance, to the commence- 
nents of Benefits, there were but two Nights on which 
ere were full Houſes, and that upon an average, the 
Receipts did not amount upon the whole Number of 
Nights, to much more than half of what the Houſe 
in eaſily contain. 3 
In anſwer to this it may be ſaid, that acting is not 
e Point now to be depended upon; that the Stage 


ſs purpoſely calculated for the grand living Puppet- 
ow. And that Plays will be confidered at Crow- 


ert, in the ſame Light as they are at Covent-Garden, 
only as a Sort of neceſſary Prologues to the Puppet- 
hew, in order to keep up the State of the Theatre. 
t the Undertaker of ſuch aScheme in Dublin trem- 
le; he knows not how few Audiences there are here 
0 ſee the ſame Show. London has afforded in one 
deaſon ten thouſand pounds to a Pantomime, which 
oft three thouſand. Dub lin to the fame Pantomime 

ould not have given one thouſanc. 12255 
We are to luppoſe that this is the uſe chiefly inten- 
led by the Account given, in the ſame Advertiſe- 
nent, of a new conſtructed Machine, which is to vp 
| ; "* FRUIT 
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ma is, as we know of no Play in our Language tha 


Uſe of this Machine can only be ſhewn in Panto 


dence in another Kingdom, forgot her ſo far, as te 
ally to believe her the Bœotia, which they hear he 


pal pable Baits? Or do they conſider her as ſavage an 
ignorant as the wild Indians, to barter ker Treaſut 


tion, from an openneſs of Nature; but ſhe wants udiff 


it on thoſe, who ſhould attempt the Iinpoſition. 


. may ealily paſs undiſtinguiſhed amongſt the Crowd 


natural Sagacity, and quickneſs of Parts, who hai 


appeared amongſt the moſt diſtinguiſhed Names ( 
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ſent to view eight different Sets of Scenes in th 
Space of one Minute. Now, irregular as our Pra 


requires ſuch very quick ſhifting of the Scenes, ih 


mime ; to be ſure under the direction of ſome poten 
Magic: an. But however ſurpriſing this Operatio 
may be, yet that very quick firing of Scenes upon a 
Audience (borrowed no doubt from the late Improve 
ments in the Pruſſian Artillery) may not perhaps b 
quite ſo pleaſing, unlels he Scenes are ſo bad as No 
to ſtand an Examination. 

But what gro(s Inſults are theſe on theſe MotheſÞ*! 
Country ? Have her own Sons by their long reliff 


called , and to think ſhe is to be taken in by ſuch 


for Bits of Tinſel and Glaſs. Woe be. thoſe e 
think thus of Ireland She is indeed liable to Impali® * 


quickneſs to diſcover her Errour, nor Spirit to rele 


was a ſaying of a very ſenſible Lord Lieutenant, th: 
Treland had the beſt knack of diſcovering a Fool 
any Country he had ever known. And indeed i 
that great Foreſt of Men, London, Fools and Knave 


but there is not ſufficient cover for them here, nor ca; 
they long eſcape detection, amongſt a People of gie 


always, Pon proper Culture and fair Opportunit 


Europe. 

Anather Inducement to gain Encouragers, 4 
new Subſcribers, is, that all the great Actors and AWW*© 
treſſes of London, are engaged to the new 1 


* 
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0 ſays ſo? Why, every body. Do the Underta- 
ts ſay ſo ? No, but their Friends do it for them, 
d the Undertakers are at liberty to let the Reports 
current; whilſt they ſerve their Turn, and after- 
ds to deny them, as ſhall ſuit their Convenience. 
hus all manner of Rumours may be propagated, 
hout a poſſibility of tracing them to their fountain 


= ad, or of coming to any kind of Certainty. - But 
degree of Credit, which is to be given this Re- 


n, may be ſettled from this Conſideration, that 
ſt of the Performers, of any Eminence, make as 
uch or more, by their Benefits, than they do by their. 


11 llaries; and this ariſes from a Cuſtom, little prac- 
A on thoſe Occaſions here, that of giving what are 


mmonly called gold Tickets which Gentlemen and 
dies in London uſually do to the favourite Perfor- 
Wers, from one, to forty Guineas. And this has 
n ſo far taken into Conſideration, that upon the 
aging any Performer from London, Mr. Sheridan 
s always obliged to make up in Sallary, what was 
ely to be deficient in Point of Benefit. Now it is 
d, that Mr. Shuter is to be one of the Party. Mr. 
uter is a good Comedian, thoꝰ in a very confined 
ay, and a great Favourite of the Town. Eis Sal- 
may amount to about 300 J. but he makes at 
it five hundred by his Benefit. Mr. Shuter muſt 
Int common Senſe to quit ſo good a Settlement in 
don, to come over on a precarious Undertaking, 
leſs he were promiſed a thouſand pounds at leaſt. 
ether Dublin can afford ſuch a Sum to a low Co- 
Wedian, may be left to the Judgement of all who 
owany Thing of, theatrical Affairs. The De- 
ands of others may be judged of by this Standard, 
d then let it be conſidered, whether an Underta- 
tr could be more effectually ruined, than by, bring- 
over a Number of favourite Performers, from 
don? But is it to be wondered at, that ſuch confi - 


H 2 | thoſe 


t Aſſertions ſhould be made, with reſpect to 
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thoſe on the other Side of the Water, which can 
eaſily be diſproved, when the fame Thing is averre 
with reſpect to ſeveral Performers, now belonging 
the Theatre-Royal in Dublin, and that not private 
but their Names openly mentioned in print; whit 
they themſelves proclaim to the World the falſity 
the Charge. One Thing indeed is certain, that 
and Mrs. Macklin are engaged with Mr. Barry; anfiſher 
it is alſo rumoured, that Mr. Sowdon is engaged, an 
that Mr. Theophilus Cibber intends to join them. Mer 
when the Names of eminent Performers, now ef 
bliſhed in the Theatres of London, many of them Wt! 
Articles for ſome Years to come, are mentioned, 
can not be with any Truth, except with regard 
Summer Expeditions ;; in that Caſe indeed the Hou 
can not be too large, for the ſake of the Health of bi ta 
Majeſty's liege Subjects, that they may have breath as 
1ng-room, and fit cool. | Raa 154.00 
The warm eſpouſers of the other Theatre, did n fo! 
however reſt much of their Cauſe upon the propoſe 
Advantages, that would accrue from ereQting 
They knew well, that a ſenſible and clear fights 
People, who had for ſome Years enjoyed their Dive 
ſion, confeſſedly in a much higher Degree than fc 
merly, would be very unwilling to try Experiment 
or run any riſque of throwing it back to it's form 
State, upon any plauſible Pretext, offered by int 
reſted men. It would be accounted madneſs in th 
Who are well, inſtead of endeavouring to keep then 
ſelves ſo, to apply to Medieines of violent Open 
tion, in order to be better than well. When tt 
had ſuch a recent Inſtance of the many Evils which por 
flowed from two Theatres, befides the lack of Ente 
tainment; and the many Advantages which reſult 
from their Union, beſides the flouriſhing State auf 
Stage, it wor id be 4 proof of the blindeſt Igneu : 
a nd higheſt Stupidity, to wiſh for another Thea n 
on any other Condition than one; which is, that Mer 
— ! g "IF + Pie 
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n nFreſent Stage mould be allowed to be at ſo low an 
Mb in point of Conduct, Decency, and Regularity, 
d that the Entertainments, exhibited there, ſnould 
atele ſo very wretched, and in ſo ſlovenly a Way, that 
wheho change whatſoever could poſſibly make Things 
orſe. For deſperate Remedies are only to be ap- 
lied in deſperate Cafes. This they well knew, and 
- a ere fore had the effronterie to reſt the Merits of 
heir Cauſe chiefly on that point. At noon-day they 
eerted it was night; many who had Eyes, pretended 
believe them, and the blind, gave implicit Faith 
em W their Teſtimony. Perhaps there never was a 
pore audacious Attempt to impoſe upon Credulity. 
They afferted, that Mr. Sheridan was ay fealous of all 
Houlſ great Actors, and never choſe to have any of Repu- 
of tation, appear on the Iriſh Stage but himſelf. That 
eat} 23 he had the ſole property of the Stage, he cared 
dot to how little Expence he put himſelf, and there- 
id n fore furniſhed no Entertainment to the Town this 
Winter, that was worth feeing.* 
5 this Account were tranſmitted to diſtant Coun- 
s, the Writer might expect to gain Credit to it. 
Jive chore; in Dublin, in oppoſition to the moſt noto- 
n fogfous Facts, the moſt glaring Proofs, to make ſuch 
nentWiſſcrtions in the Face of the World, is a ſad Symp- 
rm m of the State of the Times Tia an Omen of 
int ral preſage to a State, when Falſhood ean ſtalk o. 
the mly thro' the Streets, and expect to gain more nu- 
erous Followers, by ſhewin * naked Face, " 
could by wearing 4 — Mack of Truth. : 
Mr. Sheridan, jealous of eminent Actors! He, whs 
bon his firſt Undertaking invited Mr.Garrick to join 
Wn; and had Mr. Barry with him at the ſame 
ſulteWime ; he who, more than once, earneſtly, tho in 
q in, follicited Mr. Barry's return to his, native Coun. 
fe, who in their ſeveral Turns has had every 
eatft ing Performer of Eminence in his Company at 
c U arditant Rates: He, who has aſſiſted to raiſe a 
ater number of Performers of Merit than — 


— 
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and that the Dublin Theatre might not appear unwory 
thy of the City. And with regard to Performers, 
bY 1et the following account prove how frygal he was in 
or his offers to them, aud how unwilling to engage any 
ll of Merit. When Mr. /;&or went to London, merely 
ou upon that Buſineſs, he had a general unlimited Power 
io engage whomſoever he thought proper. He had 
allo ſome particular Points in commiſſion, in conſe- 
i quence whereof, he would have agreed with Mr. 
hel Barry on any terms. He offered Mrs. Cibber one 
ie hundred Pounds more than ſhe ever made in any 
one Seaſon in London, Benefit and Sallarv both in- 
cluded. He offered Miſs Pritchard three hundred 
Pounds tho' ſhe was but newly come upon the Stage, ; 
had played but a few Characters, and but a doubt- 
jul Opinion could be formed from thoſe of her future 
Succels. ü 
Nor was there a ſingle Perſon of the leaſt degree of 
Merit, who was free from Articles, and at Liberty 
to engage, left unſollicited. But it is not ſo eaſy to 
allure Perſons from London, who are well ſettled 
there, as is fondly imagined. It is with the utmoſt 
reluctance that any of them ever came to paſs a 
Winter in Dublin; and were the Hiſtory of the ſeve- 
ral Engagements made with Mr. Sheridan known, it 
would be found that not one was ever induced to 
come over even at the moſt exorbitant Prices, till 
their Situation in London from ſome Circumſtance or 
other was rendered uneaſy to them. Amongſt the 
number that Mr. /7or applied to he could conciude 
an Agreement with only two ; Mrs, Fitz-Henry (a vas 
luable Acquiſition indeed,) and Mrs. Hamilton (for- 
merly Mrs. Bland) who alone was thought capable 
of ſupplying Mrs. //offington's Room in Comedy, 
lince her quitting the Stage, and therefore was de- 
tained in London at a monſtrous Expence, in open 
breach of Articles, for the Penalty of which Mr. Shes 
day is now ſuing her Huſband, and has already 
kalt him in one of the Courts. Finding that he 
could 


far from grudging any Expence for that purpoſe. If 
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could get no other Dramatick Performers of the 
leaſt note, Mr. Vitlor then engaged the firſt Dancer 


of the Opera Signor Tot; whole Skill as a Maſter, 


and Abilities as a comick Dancer, have with all the 
Judges in the ſeveral Countries of Europe placed him 
in the firſt Claſs, From this Account it is apparent | 
that Mr. Sheridan uſed his utmoſt Endeavours to 
procure better Entertainment for the Town this 
Winter then they ever had before, and that he was 


there be a Failure in that reſpect therefore, no Blame 
can juſtly be laid at his Door. But it is well worth 
while to examine a little into that Point. It is well 
known to every one with what Induſtry a Cry has 
been raiſed that there is no Entertainment at the Mhi: 
Theatre this Winter. If that were true, the Mana- Wrio 
ger has met with the moſt extraordinary piece of no 
good Fortune that ever happened to any one ſo cir- to 
cumſtanced, for the Play Houſe was hardly ever Wſta 
more frequented, . And yet there was not a ſingle N ple 
Inſtance of any particular Intereſt made for any one Hu 
Night, nor any play beſpoke during the Seaſon, Move 
whiiſt the World knows that much Intereſt was uſed, ¶ tes 
and no Endeavours ſpared by Multitudes to prevent Wiry 
Succeſs. To what then could the Succeſs be owing? Wihe! 
Did the People come to ſee whether it was true that Myea 
there was no Entertainment there? That wouldWand 
have been a moſt unuſual Motive, and ſuch a one ase 

in no Theatre in the World ever occaſioned full 
Houſes before. It would but ill become him to rate 
either his own Merit, or that of the performers em. 
ployed by him, but he begs Leave to ſtate a Fact. 
which will ſhew-in what Eſtimation they have been 
held by the publick. Many have declared that they 
have no pleaſure in the Performance of this Winter 

and no doubt all think ſo, who ſay, they weite 
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better Entertained during Mr. Sheridan's Abſence His 
Ou 


Let them enjoy their Opinion. 


{© >bg ©) 
Qui Bavinm non odtt amet. tua aarmina Mei. 


But will they not allow others to differ from them in 
point of Judgment, and ſay they are better pleaſed 


Leith the preſent Entertainment ? It is clear from the 


Receipts, that the Majority are againſt them; for on 
the preſent View of the Theatrical Books, the Receipt 
of this Seaſon is likely to exceed that of Mr. Barry's 
by near tWo thouſand Pounds. The Sums of Mo- 


ney taken for their Support ever have been, and ever 


will be, the moſt infallible Proof of the Degrees of 
Delight the People have in publick Entertainments. 
As the Date of Mr. Sheridan's Theatrical Life, in 
his Capacity of an Actor, is drawing towards a Pe- 
nod, before he makes his final Exit, leſt he ſhould 
not have a future Opportunity, he humbly begs leave 
to return the Public his ſincere Thanks for their con- 
ſtant kind Acceptance of his poor Endeayours to 
pleaſe, but more particularly for their uncommon 
Humanity ſhewn. to him this Winter. They ſaw him 
overloaded: with Buſineſs, ſurrounded with Difficul- 
ties, perſecuted by the moſt unrelenting Malice, and 
truggling with a moſt diſpiriting Diſorder. Under 
theſe weighty Preſſures was he often obliged to ap- 
pear before them in Characters that required a vacant 
and unruffled Mind, a perfect State of Health, and 
a even flow of Spirits. They: ſaw him- exerting 
himſelf as much as it was poſſible for a Man fo cir- 
cumſtanced to do; they kindly accepted of his Endea- 
yours, tho' far ſhort of his Wiſhes, to pleaſe; and 
cheared his drooping Heart with the ſtrong Cordial of 
the higheſt Marks of Approbation. Every Night's 
Appearance was a Confutation of the falſe Reports 
of his Enemies, and the Audiences humanely took 


his Method of ſtanding between him and Malice. 


His forty times repeated Characters drew as full 
Houſes as ever ;- but he 88 impute much of the 


Ap- 


Applauſe given on thoſe Occaſions to the Benevolence 
and. Generoſity of his Auditors. 

If the Advocates for Mr. Barry's Undertaking had 
contented themſelves with ſupporting their own Side 
of the Queſtion by ſpecious Arguments, and delufive 
Promiſes; or run down the other by Scurrility- and 
Falſhood, with tegard to the Theatrical Controverſ 
only, they might be juſtified by ſome, as acting on 
upon intereſted Principles. But what Term can be 
found to expreſs the Degree of Wickedneſs and Ma 
lignity ſhewn by the Mouth-piece of the Party, whe 
takes upon him to ſpeak the Sentiments of all Mr: 
Barry's Friends, in one of the moſt falſe and infa 
mous Libels that ever was publiſhed ? Not contented 
in the firſt Part of the Work with endeavouring tc 
deprive Mr. Sheridan of all Subſiſtence from the 
Theatre, the inhuman Author of that Piece, ra 
ſtraight to the Aſylum which he was preparing ſe 
himſelf, in order to have the Door ſhut. againſt him 
that he might be left a Wanderer on the Face of the 
Earth, and have no Roof to ſhelter him. Did any o 
Mr. Barry's Friends avow the Sentiments of this Wri 
ter, by applauding and diſperſing the Libel, and dc 
they call themſelves Chriſtians? Do they call them 
ſelves Men? Nay, do they call themſelves Mr. Bar 
ry's Friends? Was Mr. Barry about to ſet-up an 
Academy? If not, with what Colour of Pretence 
could his Friends interfere. in that Point? Do the 
conſider what Diſcredit they reflect on Mr. Barry and 
his Cauſe ? Could they not ſerve him withoutTuining 
Mr. Sheridan? Was his Merit to be enhanced by the 
Demerit of his Antagoniſt only? Were they blind 
were they infatuated, not to ſee that ſuch apparent 
Malice, ſuch wicked Meaſures muſt hurt the Cauſe 
they eſpouſed? But why are ſuch Queſtions aſked! 
Blind and-infatuated they muſt have been, or tie 
never would have dared to encloſe thoſe Pamphlet 
and have them delivered to each Member of tht 


gran 
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enec and National Council. What an Tnſult to the whole 
ody, what an Affront to each Individual of that 
uguſt Aſſembly was it, in ſo open a Manner to at- 
Jempt to biaſs their Judgments ? By what? by Rea- 
Mor and Argument, and a Caſe fairly ſtated ? No, 
ut by thruſting into the Hands of Legiſlators a Li- 
hel apparently ftuffed with Malice and Falſhood, 
Whoſe Author, were he proſecuted to Conviction, 
Wnuſt by the Laws ſuffer an ignominious Puniſhment. 
Blind - and. infatuated they muſt have been, when 
they did not fee that their whole Method of Proceed- 


could never be ſettled firmly in the Dominion he 
aſpires to, in the very Monopoly which they pretend 
Wow to clamour againſt (but without which they well 
now he will have but a fruitleſs Crown on his Head 
and a barren Scepter in his Hand) unleſs Mr. Heri; 
dun ſhould not only be baniſhed from the Stage, but 
from the Kingdom allo. R 
Mr. Sheridan: is heartily ſorry for Mr. Barry; is 
heartily ſorry that he has ſuch Friends, whoſe furious 
Zeal has brought into Action a deep- laid Scheme of 
wicked, cunning Men, calculated for their own pri- 
ate Advantage merely, which muſt infallibly end in 
bis Ruin. Had they been really his Friends, they 
yould much rather have uſed their utmoſt Endea- 
ours to perſuade him into the very eligible Terms 
propoſed to him by his only true Friend, Mr. Sheri- 
Wn. Perhaps they may ſtart at this Title, but it 
W's one which Mr. Sheridan can ſhew them under Mr. 
W-orry's own Hand. There was a Time of Adverſity 
when the whole World deſerted him, and Mr. Shert- 
Ws alone ſtuck by him. At that Time, in that 
Pinter of his Fortune, many. af the Swallows that 
bare ſince wantoned in his Sunſhine Days, hid them- 
ſelves in Holes and were dead to him, His Obliga- 
tons to bis only Friend at that Juncture he has largely 
expreſſed in his Letters, now in Mr. Sheridan's Pol- 
eon, and no doubt would be glad of an Opportu- 
e 7 nity 


ng clearly ſhewed, that they thought Mr. Barry 
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nity to repay them. And ean his- intereſted and 
pretended Friends, can fone of thoſe who have crept 
out of their Holes to baſk in his Summer Days, ſup- 
poſe that he can think the better of them for their 
cruel Treatment of a Man, once his only Friend? Mr. 
Sheridan indeed could have wiſhed that Mr. Barg, 
for his own Sake, had long ſinee put a Stop to their 
Proceedings, by ſhewing his Diſapprobation of them, 
and diſavowing all Knowledge of the firſt Pamphlet; 
but that Omiſſton, it is likely, has been owing to a 
Negligence of Temper. © A Friend of his indeed, 
has within theſe few Days diſavowed, in Mr. Barry's 
Name, the many Pamphlets that are daily publiſhed 
againſt Mr. Sheridan and bis Plan for an Academy. 
But it is a Pity that he did not think proper himſelf 
publickly to diſclaim all Knowledge, all Approbation 
of the firſt infamous one printed three Months ſince, 
and with amazing Expedition reprinted in London. 
a Some Pleas, upon which the Advocates for the 
other Houle: ſeem chiefly to build, ſhall be ſtated and 
anſwered in the moſt candid Manner. - 


PLEA ift. 


That it would be extremely hard the Subſcribers 
to the new Theatre ſhould loſe their Money, and not 
have their Covenants fulfilled, | | 
"2 ANSWER - 


This is a Point in which the Public is no way con- 
cerned; If the Subſcribers (as was onee done in La- 
don) had generouſly laid down a Sum of Money for 
the Improvement of the publick Entertainment, from 
which they were afterwards to expect no Benefit, nor 
to leave any Load on the Theatre, the Plea might 
be of ſome weight. But when, without any Autho- 
rity to ſupport them, they went with their Eyes open 
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nd (pon an adventurous Scheme, which if it ſucereds 
ept muſt turn out greatly to their Profit; when the very 
up- Nature of the Deſign carries in it a moral Certainty 
cir rather of deſtroying than improving the Entertain- 
ment, how cans they expect that the Public ſhoald'be 
of their Side, or intertere at all with reſpect to their 
private Property? On the other Hand, let the Plea 
offered by the Proprietors of the united Theatres be 
conſidered, and it will ſoon appear on whoſe Side 
the Hardſhip would lie. One Body of Sub- 
ſcribers, conſiſting of ſeveral Noblemen and Gentle- 
men of the firſt Diſtinction, had built an elegant 
Theatre in Aungier-ftreet, and for a long time endea- 
voured to ſupport it, chiefly by conſſderable Sums 
diſburſed out of their own Pockets. Another Set of 
Subſcribers, upon the old miſtaken Notion that two 
Theatres would be the Means of improving the Dis 
verſion, built another in Smoerk-alley, For "many 
the MW Years an Oppoſition was carried on, till both were 
ind © reduced to the loweſt ebb. The Voice of the 
Town called alond for an Union, as the only Means 
of making the Stage flouriſh. The Proprietors, af - 
ter an expenſive Law-ſuit, with great Trouble and 
Difficulty at laſt accompliſhed the Point. How far 
ers I the Intention was anſwered, of improving the Diver- 
not I fron by it, the World may judge. But before the 
Point was brought to bear, the Proprietors of the two 
Theatres had from firft to laſt expended more than 
twelve thouſand Pounds, for which they at preſent - 
receive only two hundred Pounds a Year, beſides 
on- the Uſe of their free Tickets. Have the Subſcribers 
In- to: Crow-ftreest an equal Degree of Merit to ' plead 
for I with reſpect to the Public? Can they hope that 
om I their fifteen hundred Pounds in one Scale ſhall weigh 
nor Wl down the twelve thouſand in the other ? And would 
ght Wl not the Proprietors'of the united Theatres have a juſt 
ho- Right to complain of the Fickleneſs and Ingratitude 
den ef the Town, after having at r 
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ſire put themſelves to ſuch Expence and Trouble in 
order to eſtabliſh but one Stage; after having ſuc- 
ceeded beyond Expectation, beyond Hope, in the 

- Propoſed good Conſequences to the Public; if that 
very Public ſhould in any Shape be aiding or abet- 
ting to the raiſing another Theatre, to the undoing 
of all that they had done, and relapſing into the old 

State, whereof only a few Years ſince they fo heavi- 
ly complained? - Surely, on the other Hand, thoſe 
Proprietors have a juſt Call, a juſt Demand on the 
Public, to give their utmoſt Aſſiſtance towards ſup- 
preſſing the unjuſt and dangerous Attempt, 


PLEA 2d. 


That it would be extremely hard if Mr. Barry, 
after having expended his whole Fortune in the Under- 
taking, ſhould not be allowed to reap the Benefit of 
it, but on the contrary loſe the whole, to the Ruin of 
-his Wife and Children, | 
ANSWER. 

It does not appear that Mr. Barry has expended 
one Shilling of his Fortune, It is pretty plain from 
his own Confeſſion that he never intended it. When 
he refuſed the Offer of Mr. Soudon's Money, what 
was his Reaſon ? Not that he did not want it, as ha- 
ving enough of his own, but that his Friends i 
Dublin would raiſe it for him by Subſcription. And 
have not two or three different Subſcriptions been 
raiſed ? Has any Money hitherto been expended but 
from that Fund? Is there not another Subſcription 

now ſolliciting with the utmoſt Aſſiduity? And is it 
not likely that there will be another, and another 

after that, if Men are to be drawn in by Credulity 
and a Deſire of Gain, to this South-See Project? But 

let it be taken for granted that he has n 
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large Sum in it, yet what has the Public to do with 
it? Was it for their Sakes or his own that he did ſo? 
He has anſwered that Queſtion himſelf, by fairly de- 
daring his Motive. Did the Public invite him to 
it? Did they give him any Encouragement? No, 
there has not been a ſingle Inſtance. of the Kind, 
From the very Nature of the Subſcription, from the 
Difficulty with which it was raiſed upon ſuch large 
Premiums, the contrary is clear. It is clear that it 
s a Thing puſhed againſt the Senſe of the Town, 
zgainſt the Judgment of Mankind. For as: there is 
no one of common Senſe who does not acknowledge 
that Dublin cannot ſupport two Theatres, who would 
wiſh to. ſee one, already eſtabliſhed upon a better 
footing than any in theſe Dominions, after many 
Struggles, vaſt Expence, and the hard Labour of 
Years; who indeed in their Senſes would wiſh to 
ſe ſuch! a Theatre overturned, or depreſſed, - with 
not the leaſt Degree of Probability of having one 
upon a better footing, and with almoſt a Certainty, 
in 4 ſhort ſpace of Time, of reducing, the Stage to 
is former wretched” Condition ? Are the Public 
therefore called upon to ſupport a Scheme ſo direct- 
ly oppoſite to their Intereſts? What colourable Pre- 
text can the Friends of Mr. Barry offer for ſuch an 
Application? Did he not enter a Volunteer into this 
raſh Undertaking, with his Eyes open, with all due 
Information given to him, all the Conſequenees to 
be apprehended fairly laid before him; againſt the 
Opinion, againſt the Advice of /oue of bis bet 
Friends, as can be amply proved, however they may 
now. endeavour to ſupport him? Did he not ruſh in- 
to this hazardous Enterprize, notwithſtanding the 
moſt preſſing Offers to enter into a ſecure,” an eligi- 
ble, a profitable Scheme ? Did he not reject Terms 
which: he himſelf acknowledged were equal to his 
utmoſt Expectations? And is ſuch a Man to be pi- 
tied if he fails of Succeſs? Should it be conſidered - ! 

as 
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as a Wrong done to him, to prevent his proteedin Gr 
in a Deſign which will probably end in his Ruin, d Fit 
in the Ruin of the Stage, or in both? For the vj 
ſeſt of his Friends are clearly of Opinion, that t 
leſs by a vigorous Effort at ſetting out, he ſhould be 
able to ſhut up the Theatre in Smork-alley, it muſt 
end in his Ruin. And would not this bear ſom 
what hard on Mr. Sberidan? Might not he in that 
Caſe with more Reaſon complain of Injuſtice ? Might 
not. he with ſomewhat a better Pretence to the 
Public for Aſſiſtance? Let the Merits of the Cauſe 
eee, ͥ gomin to 5709 1 
Mr. Barry and Mr. Sheridan ſtand Candidates ft 
the ſole Property of the {rijþ Stage. Mr. Barry's 
Pretenſions are, that as ſoon as he had made any 
tolerable Progreſs in his Profeſſion he ſet out for Ln 


don, entered into foreign Service, there has remain-Wvh 
ed for ten Years, during which Time he never re bat 


viſited his native Country, but one Seaſon that he int 
was compelled to it; and by his own Acknowledg : ¶ ft 
ment he does not now mean to fix here, but now N. 
and then, either in Summer or Winter, to pay De 
Dublin a Viſit, according as his Affairs are circum- bo! 
ſtanced, and bring others with him, in order to fill Wha 
their Purſes, carry as much Money away with them Of 
as they can, and add one more to the many Drains Ware 
which keep this poor Country fo low. Whilſt Mr. me 
Sheridan remained at home, and with infinite Pains ¶ bu 
and Coſt was the firſt who eſtabliſhed a Theatre in & 
this Kingdom, worthy of the Name. He did it at I Ch 
the frequent Hazards of his Life, to the Ruin of bis rer 
Conſtitution, - and hitherto with conſiderable Loſs Wt. 
Juſt as Mr. Sheridan had a Proſpect of being reim- Wer 
burſed his Damages, and ſecuring a moderate In-: n 
come (no way adequate to his Riſques and Labours I dis 
Mr. Barry ſuddenly ſteps in at Harveſt- time, to reap IM 
the Corn which: he had ſown. Mr. Sheridan worn the 


K out with Labour, unable any longer to till the I be 
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in Ground himſelf, reduced in his Circumſtances by 
Fire, Inundations, inclement. Skies, and bad Neigh- 
vi bourhood, unable to ſtand the nces of a Suit, 
and intencing to! remove ta à neigtibouring Plain, 
ind paſs che feſidue of his Days in the leſs laborious 
Employment of tending Flocks, / offered Mr. Barry 
Moiety of the Farm at the ſame Rent, without any 
Conſideration for-the' many Ixiprovements made on 
it. But that would not content him, he would have 
theſ ell or none. And indeed unleſs the Grand Jury of 

che County, who know Mr. Sheridan to have been a 
ains- taking Man, and have been Witneſſes to the 
nlbly-expenfrve Impravements made by him (Which 
have kept him poor). take "Compaſſion on him, and 
ſand: his Friend, he fears he ſſiall be forced out of 
his Farm, for they allege that it was a Common; 
ain ¶ vhereas ald the Nei know chat iit was a waſte, 
re barren Piece of Ground full. of Quagmires and Pits, 
he into which their young Cattle that ſtrayed thither uſed 

dg: aten to fall and were loſt; it Was conſidered as a 
owl Nuſance by the whole Pariſn, and it was by their 
pay Deſire! he encloſed ir, and at great ce and La- 
un · ¶ bour made? it profitable Grand; » Whoſe Caſe is 
fill N kardeſt, that: of the Plaintiff or of the Defendant? 
em Of the Invader or the Poſſeſſor of the Farm? And 
ains Ware Mr. Burrys Wife and Children brought in to 
Mr. nove Coffipaſſion on this Occaſion? Mr. Barry has 
ains W but two Children, one of them provided for; Mr. 
in Heridan has double that Number, all in the State of 
t at Childhood. Nor will he yield to Mr. Barry in — 
bis rental Tenderneſs. He cannot help bone that 
os In is much harder upon them to have that Property 
im · ¶ rendered precarious, which was the chief Prouiſion 
In- made for them by the hard Labour of his Life. When 
urs WF bis Plea comes therefore to be placed in Oppoſition to 
cap Mr. Barry's, he believes that it will be conſidered by 
orn tie generality of the World as rather tie more fotei- 
the bie one of the . W e noo oh anon nds 
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each Houſe takes but four thouſand, neither can af 
Play-houſe which took eight thouſand. Suppoſin 


Lad 
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bute much to the . TER of eres Ente 
tainments in this City. | 
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Let that be ved and Mr. Sheridan vin at on : 


give up all Regard to his private Intereſt. : Nay, le 
there be one Argument urged in ſupport of it tha 


will ſtand the Teſt of Reaſon, and he will give up the 


whole Point. On the contrary, if what he has alres 
dy ſet forth on the Subject of two Theatres does no 
carry Conviction to every Mind, he will undertake tc 
prove, that if the two "Theatres ſhould open in Op 
ee to each other, the Stage will not only be 
y reduced to Poverty and Diſtreſs, but, in 

— | Probability, will z never be able to raiſe it 
Head again in this Kingdom, 
It will be granted that the Dewan wuſts 
on either with equal, or with different Succeſs, | 
© with equal Scots, it is impoſſible that either of then 

{ ſhould afford to be at as great an Expence as a ſing! 
Theatre could. For let it be ſuppoſed; at a Mediun 
that eight thouſand Pounds is the utmoſt Sum thi 
Dublin can afford to the Support of that Diverſion; 


ford to lay out ſo much as if there had been but on 


the Diviſion unequal, and that one were to take ff 
; thouſand, and the other on 2 0 three (which would be 
/ monſtrous Diſproportion) ſtill the Caſe, ' even to th 
. beſt Houſe, would be the fame; and though for or 


Seaſon one Theatre _ have the Advantage, Je 


| -. the other would probably 
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make up the Difference 
{ the vert, ſo as in genera to preſerve an Equilibo 


That 1 eſtabliſhing this new Theatre will oc onte 
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In that Caſe, to give the Town ſuch Entertainment 
Is they have been accuſtomed to, both Undertakers 
ontri j muſt run out conſiderably. Or if they leſſen the En- 
nter. tertainment, the Audiences will dwindle away of 
Ef courſe, the Diverſion will grow out of faſhion, and 
both Houſes fink: into their former wretched State. 
t may he ſaid indeed, that one Theatre may ſo far 
outſhine the other as to carry the whole vogue, to 
ca hat up and entirely deſtroy it's Rival. And pray 
would not that be leaving the Town in it's preſent 
Situation at beſt? Does not this Argument at once 
put an End to all the boaſted Ad vantages which would 
ariſe from two? And is it certain that aftet ſuch a 
Struggle the victorious Houſe would fall into the 
Hands of a Perſon who; would at the ſame Riſque, 
Expence, and Toil reſtore the Theatre to, and pre- 
ſerve it in the ſame Degree of Regularity herein it 
now ſtands ? Shall this be acknowledged by ; thoſe 
Who call themſelves Mr. Barry's Friends, to be 
neceſſary Point to enſure Succeſs to his Deſigns, 
and will they not aſſign ſome Reaſon why he did not 
chuſe to take upon him the Conduct of the ſole Thea- 
tre, already eſtabliſhed to his Hands, and in a flou- 
riſhing Condition? And can it be reconciled to Pru- 
Fe „ to common Senſe, that he ſhould rather prefer 
o hazardous a Scheme as the ſetting up a ne Houſe, 
which from the very Nature of the Subſcription by . 
at which it is built, will have an heavier Load and grea- 
ter Incumbrances on it than the former? Indeed this 
whole ſtrange; Phænomenon can be rationally aecoun- 
ted for but upon one Principle, which is, that Mr. 
Barry has been urged to the Undertaking; hy Perſons 
who had more III-will to Mr., Sheridan than Friend- 
ſnip to Mr. Barry; and deluded alſo by the ſpeciqus 
Arguments of artful Men, who; being ſhut out of all 
i Theatres, and conſequently deſperate, care not what 
dangerous Enterprize they involve him in, as they 
ue ſure their Condition nao be worſe, and Wh 5 
0 ; ' 2 C 
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Me. Stirs „Of this Point Mr. Parzy 
ties. * And he had 


off Honour or Hurhanitypinorcawbe 
Warmthlof Friendſhips 59:7! [1 3 
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WH © Miſttiken Men! 5 even they thinlci to coarry 


* Vid. Append. p. 42. 


ſuch a Conteſt they may find: an Eftabliihthent fat 
e Ae the Rum both of Mr. Hurry and 


An good Reaſon not. to light the 
Warning, as He well knows that tlie very Mangwhoße 
Couiſels have chiefly ay d him in this Affair, whom 
he haas taken by the Hand and brbught ver to th 
Vingdom as his Mentor, once laid a Not to u ndermine 
his Maſter, and to get the Theatre out of his Hand, 
though he was under the higheſt Obligations to him, 
it is ſuid, even for the Preſervation of his Life. It 
may be wondered at, that all Mr. Barry's Friends did 

not Unite to difſſuade him fm ſo dangarqus à Step; 
but many vf them, who Here not Judges of: che Mat 
ter, Mere impoſett upon by the: ſameſſpeqous Argu- 
ments which bad Aefütied him. I bes more lea. 
ſighted amoengſt rem foreſaw the Gbnſtrluences, and 
did their utmoſt to prevent him from ther Attempt. 
But after de fiad eribärkedf fror ia Eenl land Gon- 
ſtancy uicht would) be laudable, if:thity; carried: the 
Point no further, they reſolved tu ſtandꝭ by him atall 
Events, andi give Hm every Aſſiſtanqe mitheir Power, 
But ſurely if any of them IhOuf take umjuſtifiable 
Methods torruin the Ohatacter and Fortune of an- 
ther Man, in order toilmake-roomn foro his Succeſs, 
ſuch a Conduct is not ræboncileable to any Principłs 
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Point, in chat way. Dhererare:mitiy-fecure ways:of 

keeping up an Oppoſition in the infrribr Thea- 
wie, ſippofing' that '6f-SmockLattey: ſhoulds prove io, 
2 Point that Will not1Mifly be givemmp) without 
| "riſque of Poſs," W iich Would imfallihiy prevent 
dhe eder from making any \Profit..vcAn; Oppo 
ſittion will. ever be upheld, whilſt'the>Paſſon for The 

Stage furniſhes ſuch a Number of Candidates as can- 
not find reom in the only Winne b 
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loners, and worthleſs, er 5 Actors, w 
ſhould wiſely. have ce in Conteg 
for a Number of 1 Lears, or man the eg 11 
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Lover of 'Irilakd with to kde | us the Sr 
which has cauſed all this? Are the recent Woma 
fo far healed, as not eaſily to break out again, ane 
bleed afreſti? Are the Embers fo far ext: iſhed 
as that by the Application of the pooreſt Stabble 
they may — blaze forth again? If the Rage of Pur 
e to ſuch an Height, as to force it's way inte 
the only Place of publick Diverſion (a Thing unpre 
cedented in any civilized State) what is to be expect 
ed when there ſhall be two, one of which will cer 
«tainly fly to her Standatd; and liſt under her for 
Support. Or ſhauld there remain no Cauſe of Part 
on National Principles, will not two Theatres niece 
ſarily produce one ? Party is @ long-lived Monſtef 
and is not eaſily deſtroyed... When the Cart 

which fed it is conſumed, it will prey upon Garbage 
"may, it will ſupport itſelf. on Flies. A neighborrin 
Country has afforded us a recent Inſtance of this, | i 
the Aﬀait of © Elizabeth” Cannmg and the Gypt 

-which for more than a Year { the whole Nat to 
en by. che Ears. Partiſans Are like Dram-drin 
ers, when they cannot get Spirits of a fin 
Sort, will take up with W hiſkey. The Advocate 
for each Theatre might light up as 74 yh 85 5 
and do as much Miſchief i m this Ci 
ſenſibly felt not long ſince qu another Beg N 

thing is more likely to make Party univerſal in 
Town than Theatrical Conteſts; for all Who freque 
: the' Play-houſe, from the Boxes to the Twelve-penn 
Gallery, conſider themſelves as Parties concerned 
and there are but few-in the Community who do n 
think that they are ſomewhat intereſted 1 M the State 
that Diverſion, which is the only one that all Ra 
and Orders of People can Partake of at the 
Time. In fact, upon all Occaſions of that Sort, 
has ever proved ſo in theſe oms, even to d 
ſeend ſo low as to enter into private Diſputes 
tween ene Actors, in Country Towns, 'w"t 
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Caſes have been publiſned upon being refuſed cer- 
tain Parts, Cloaths, or ſome other trifling Circum- 
ſtance, and raiſed ſuch Conteſts (riſum tencatis H 
amongſt the Inhabitants, as have ended in irrecon- 
clleable Enmities. And it is well known, that one 
of the greateſt Factions, and of the longeſt Durati- 
on, which /taly ever ſaw, took it's Riſe from a The- 
atrical Conteſt. It is eaſy to foreſee, that the Ladies 
will not be neutral on this Occaſion,” and that the 
Gentlemen will be obliged to declare themſelves. 
The ingenuous Warmth of Youth will readily _—_ 
them from their Studies, to take Part in that e 
which they ſhall think the juſteſt. Shopkeepers, 
Journeyrmen, and Apprentices will be more attentive 
to Theatrical Affairs than to their Buſineſs; and, in 
order to ſecure the Appearance of good Houſes, and 
great Applauſe, ſuch as cannot afford to pay will be 
admitted upon Paſſes, and contract ſuch an Habit of 
idling as may never after be worn off. Nor are 
theſe tlie worſt Conſequences to be apprehended. All 
who know / with what Zeal, with what Paſſion many 
are apt to enter into Party in this Kingdom; all who 
obſer ve the very firſt Steps taken by the Advocates 
for the Undertakers of Crom. ſtreet, and the Virulence 
which they have already ſhewn, may eaſily foreſee 
that they will not content themſelves with being warm 
Friends to the Theatre which they-eſpouſe, but be 
alſo active Enemies againſt the other; they may go 
to diſturb the Entertainments there, ps 5 
to Outrages; this no doubt will be retaliated, and 
who can tell what dreadful Scenes may enſue ? Cer- 
tainly the Diverſion will, at all Events, be deſtroy- 
ed; for the grave, the ſober, and thinking Part of 
Mankind will never enter into ſuch Bear- gardens. 
Add to all this, that it is not unlikely but that the 
moſt delining of the two Houſes, as a temporary 
Expedient to procure Friends, will reſtore the Gen- 
n to the Privilege of the Scenes, and r 
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e Footmen to their Gallery; and then . 
once more ſee atfelf in the valuable Poſſeſſion = «as | 
ach Theatres as Aungiet inte and —— were 
irteen Years ago. in 
No doubt many Gentlemen who have fabſcribed tolls, 
Curt, or have been Advocates for the Under 
taking, did not foreſee the Conſequences, ot aced e 
upon Miſinformation. Nom they have a fair and 
true State of the Cafe before them, it is hoped, u 
a candid Examination, they will cloſe with a 
ſal made at the End of this Pamphlet. which is the 
only one that can prevent, all the Miſchiefs above- 
mentioned, can eſtabliſn the Stage on a good Foun- 
dation, and at the ſame tine ſecure themſelves, and 
promote the -ttue Intereſt of Mr. Barry much mort 
| 2 be hoped for from parlving theirpreſe 5 


And now, Nr. Sheridan has done with the Subjett, 
he has no doubt but that the Candid ande Humane YI, 
Have, as they went along, made all proper Allouan- In 
ees for the Haſte in which his muſt have been 
drawn: up, in the moſt diſagteeable Circumſtances, ber 
ſtaggeriug under the Load uf a Variety of Bnſmeſs; 
buffetted as hie went along by implacable Enemies; Hy 
ſurrounded: on-all:Sides by Malice and Calumny, he 
had alſo ta ſtruggle with one of the moſt diſpiriting 
Diforders, a Fo to Buſineſs, and a Deſtroyet of the N 
Power of Attention. Part of it he was obliged to 
write by ſadtches, as he could catch now and 'thena NW. 
| Jucid Interval. But far the greater Part was drawn up e 
_ na few Days, n. luch Halte, that he was obliged A 
io ſend the Sheets as he wrote them to the Preſs, with- * 
out time to rebiſd them He knows his ſcribbling in 
Enemies will rejoice to hear this, und greedily examine I qu 
every Sentence, every Word, W out ſomething 
to cavil at. But en a0 be informed, that mow 
thay can gratify nothing by —— 
f _ obliged to thoſe 9 or * 


5 Ea, 5 
heir Power of doing bim auy farther harm, by the 
wparent Malice and Falſhood with which their Pieces 
ire ſtuffed. The poorer Sort of them can no lo 
dine upon them; and as to thoſe who are at the 
Expence of having them publiſhed and given gratis, 
he need not wiſh them more ſeverely puniſhed than 
they are by their own Act, that of paying large Sums 
out of their Pockets, to prove to the World that they 
have bad Heads and worſe Hearts. 2 

As this is the laſt Time Mr, Sheridan. ever intends 
to trouble the World upon this Subject, he humbly 
begs Permiſſion to eriter perſonally and cloſe his dra- 
natic' Hiſtory with two Addreſſes ; one to his Ene- 
mies, the other to the Public. Pr TREAT.) 


To my ENEMIES. | 


3.9 


_ 
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Unappalled by Guilt, unconſcious of ever having 
done a wilful Injury to any Perſon from the Hour of 
my Birth to this, dauntleſs and erect I appear before 
you, formidable as your Appearance is thro' Num- 
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8. bers, and dreadful thro' the various Paſſions in 
our Countenances, which darken and diſtort the 
jt Human Face Divine. You may drown my Voice with 
our Clamour, but if you are Men, «if you are Chrs/- 
1 fans hear me. In this numerous Aſſembly, let any 
ine Man lay his Hand upon his Breaſt, and ſay whether I 
© Whave ever given him juſt Cauſe to be my Enemy. 
nag What, all filent ? Each looking at his Neighbour? 
fre you ſtruck with this Queſtion ? A good Omen ! 
A A Sign you are not abandoned of all. Grace. Why 
re you then collectively my Enemies, when no Man 
ms Wingly has any Cauſe of Complaint ? Alas, moſt of 
ou know not. Many of you have been miſled by 
— deceittul and intereſted. Men; many of you have 
4 only joined in the cry. There are ſome amongſt you 
need, that have Reaſons, but they are ſuch as for 
BEE | X. r their 
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their own ſakes they will not dare to avow, © I ſee 
amongſt you many [3-14 a Ter 
NY Who neither knowing 
Y Faculties nor Perſon, yet will be 
The Chronicles of my doing. 


I ſee amongſt you Men, I bluſh to ſay it, whe 
by an Act of the moſt | outrageous Violence 
againſt all Laws divine and human, tore to pi 
my Property, attempted to conſume the Remainder 
by Fire, forcibly diſpoſſeſſed me of my Freehold, and 
deprived me in one Night of the Fruit of ten Years 
inceſſant Toil. And do I fee you now in this Aſſen 
bly ? What Crime had I committed againſt you 
None. You acted upon Report; you were inſtigate 
by falſe Repreſentations, and made the Tools of per 
fidious, of intereſted Men. But had my Crime been 
ever ſo great, were you not amply avenged? Will 
not the Ruin of my Fortune content you, wall you 
perſecute me to Death? Stay but a few Years, and 
you will be ſatisfied. You have heaped a yore Age 0 
me—and cut ſhort the Thread of my Deſtiny. You 
have ruined my Conſtitution as well as Fortune, and 
would long fince have broke my Heart had it not 
been fortified by a good Conſcience, But do yo 
know what the Peace of a good Conſcience is? Have 
you ever reflected, that, by that ſingle Act you d 
prived my four helpleſs Children of a Property 
which, otherwiſe, at this Day might have been wort 
ten thouſand: Pounds to them? And had I died ſoon 
after, how '(grievous=muſt the Cries of the Widow 
and the Fatherleſs have been againſt you? And do 
you ſtill. aim at doing me and them more Miſchiet. 
Do you join in the Prayer to Go to forgive us of 
Trefpaſſes as we forgive them that treſpaſs againſt us? 
And will not you forgive me the Treſpaſſes which 
you yourſelves have committed againſt me? If on 
have Conſcience, inſtead of farther Inquiries, 7 
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I vill try to make rhe Reparation , if have none, 
Ie — that are void of Reaſon, = happier Be- 
- Wings than you, and their State more to be envied. 
May Gop forgive you, ſoften your Hearts, and en - 
johten your Underſtandings ! | | 
Behind I ſee a few who hang down their Heads, 
who know them well. Would I had always done fo! 
nce They were once in my Confidence, I ſerved. them; 
heaped Favours on them. Some of them would not 
ave had their Legs at liberty to have brought them 
nto this Aſſembly, but for me. From them I never 
ear bope Forgiveneſs: I turn my Eyes with loathing from 
tem! Swißt's Picture of Yoborſm dignifies human 
Nature in Compariſon to the View of ſuch Men's 
Actions. To all you who are placable, I humbly ad- 
dreſs myſelf, and implore your Mercy; if I have 
lone any Thing unwittingly to offend you, I aſk 
your Pardon ; if you will inform me of my Offence, 
ll will do every Thing elſe in my Power to make you 
Preparation. Is it in Man to ſay or do more? 


Youll - To the PUBLIC, 


Behold at your Feet a faithful Servant, almoſt 
vorn out, tho" not with Years, yet with ſevere Toils 
Wand cruel Hardſhips, long endured in the Diſcharge - 
of the moſt dangerous, difficult, and invidious of all. 
% Employments. I have made many Enemies by my 
rt ſtcady adherence to your Intereſts to the Neglect of 
my own, They have brought many Charges againſt 
me, I have anſwered them. I hope I ſtand juſtified, 
L have given an honeſt Account of my whole Steward- 
lief ſhip, which I ſhould not have been called upon to 
produce at this Day, had I been w/e lite tbe Children 
1 "BN of this World, and made myſelf Friends of the Mammon 
call of Unrighteouſneſs. Look with an Eye of Compaſſion 


foul on your Suppliant, ſtretch out your hoſpitable Arms 
＋ to receive him, and afford him Shelter from the moſt 
„ 3 ; 


L 2 cruel 
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Services; I can only ſay, that no Induſtry or Zeal o 
my Part were wanting in performing them. On thi 


had. You favoured me with your Countenance 


were upon me. You knew the Terms upon which 
undertook the Employment, which were, Free 


Subjects, granted to the Actors. You approved o 


in her Cauſe, you overthrew Oppreſſion, and ſub- 
verted old Prejudice : You eſtabliſhed a Free Stape. 
On this Security I ventured my all. I laid out more 


it, You may judge what my Expences were, when 
my theatrical Account-Books ſhew, that in the Space 
of a few Years, there was expended upon the Ward- 
robe only, upwards of four Thouſand Pounds. 
During which Time my clear Income did not a- 
mount to ſo much as I ſhould have received for 
acting only, independent of my Riſques and Trouble 
as a Manager. One fatal Blow deſtroyed all that! 
had been doing, and brought an heavy Debt on 
me, which I have been labouring theſe four Years 
to Diſcharge ; and ſtill I find myſelf a conſiderable 
Sum out of Pocket, by the Whole of my Under: 
taking. As Manager I received no Aids to lighten 
my Expence, for tho” formerly the Wardrobe was 
chiefly ſupplied by Preſents from Ladies and Gentle- 
men, yet during my whole Time, I have not received 
Cloaths in that Way, to the Amount of twenty 
Pounds Value. You will pleaſe to reflect that in my 
Capacity of Actor, you had no Opportunity of 
2 ſhewing 


cruel Perſecution. You are the beſt Judges of m 
Account, if on-no other you will allow they ought 
to have met with ſome Reward. You thought they 


you did your utmoſt to ſupport me: But alas! You 
new not of my Loſſes, and the heavy Burthens that 


dom to the Stage, under the Protection of the Laws, 
and the common Rights and Privileges of all Britiſþ 


the Terms, you exerted an uncommon Spirit of Li- 
berty on the Occaſion, and by your ſtrenuous. Efforts 


than came in, upon the Support and Ornament of 
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ii ſhewing me the moſt diſtinguiſhing Mark of your 
on Favour (which other Actors enjoyed) that is, your 
wg particular Encouragement at an annual Benefit, If 
gau you think that I have any Sort of Merit towards you; 
hey if I have contributed in any Shape to your Entertain- 
ment; if ever I was found gracious in your Sight, 
ou refuſe me not my firſt my only Boon; which is, that 
ha you will join with one Voice to intercede with the 
Grand National Council to receive my Petition, that 
may have an Opportunity either to prove the Alle- 
gations therein contained, or to take Shame to my- 
ſelf if 1 fail. As you regard the future Peace and 
Quiet of this City, as you value the beſt of your En- 
tertainments, liſten to my Requeſt; for remember 
(hereafter if you neglect the Warning, you will have 
wc toremember) I now aſſert that if two Thea- 
atres ſnould open next Winter in this City, the Stage 
muſt in a ſhort time fink, never to raiſe it's Head again 
in this Kingdom. Grant this one Benefit to grace the 
Exit of an Actor long happy in your Favour, Who 
during twelve Years has applied to you for none. It 
will be an Encouragement to others to labour in your 
Service. And may you ever find Men who in their 
ſeveral Capacities of Manager and Actor, will ſerve 
you with that diſintereſted Zeal which has always 
lwayed the Conduct of | 


Tour very faithful, 
Very humble, and | 
1 
. , Moſt devoted Servant, 
Thomas Sheridan. 


A PRO- 
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For ſaving the Stage in Dublin from the Ruin 

with which it is threatened, and eſtabliſhing it 


on ſuch a footing as may make it the Source of 
great Benefits to the Public. 8 
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N. B. Mr. Sheridan intended to have offered this 
Propoſal to the Conſideration of Parliament this Winter, 
but from his want of Knowledge of the Rules of tbe 
Houſe, and thro Hurry of Buſineſs, he delayed it till the 
Time was elapſed that any Money could be granted, but 
be makes no doubt of meeting with Succeſs in his Applica- 
tion next Seſſions. 

After much Thought on the Subject, as well as 
. much Experience, Mr, Sheridan thinks that he can lay 
down this as a Maxim. | 
That the Dublin Stage never will remain long in 4 
flouriſhing Condition whilſt it is the Property of a private 
Perſon. | 

The Conſtitution of the Stage of Paris, where the 
Theatre is the Property of the Public, and gives a cer- 
tain Portion of the Profits to charitable Uſes, ſeems to 
him the only one that would place that of Dublin on 
a a good or durable Foundation. 

The Actors there are divided into ſeveral Claſſes, 
according to their ſeve.al Degrees of Merit. The Go- 
vernment is a kind of Commonwealth. And the Re- 
ceipts are divided amongſt the ſeveral Claſſes, accot- 
ding to their different Rates of Merit. 

Upon a Vacancy in one Claſs, the beſt Actor in the 
next is elected to ſupply the Place, 


Thus 


/ 
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Thus each Individual is intereſted in the Succeſs'of 
the Entertainment; their Incomes are larger or ſmal- 
ler in Proportion to the exerting or ſlackening of their 
united Endeavours to pleaſe. And their Advancement 
is the Reward of Merit, not Caprice. 

In order to eſtabliſh ſuch a Theatre here, the fol 
lowing PROPOSAL was intended: 

That Mr. Sberidan's Intereſt in the Theatres, . 
ring the Remainder of the Leaſe, be purchaſed by 
Parliamentary Bounty, upon ſuch Terms as ſhall be 
judged reaſonable; together with the Wardrobe, 
Scenes, and all other Properties whatſoever belong- 
ing to him, for the Uſe of the Dublin Society, WHOIS 
Property they ſhall become. 

That, in Confideration of ſuch Purchaſe, Mr. She. 
ridan ſhall undertake, that the Sum of three Pounds 
per Night for every Play, or publick Repreſentation 
whatſoever, that ſhall be exhibited in the ſaid Thea - 
tres, until the Expiration of ſaid Leaſe, ſhall be paid 
in for the ſole Uſe of the Dublin Society, to be by them 
employed in Premiums, for the Encouragement” of 
the Liberal Arts, or for ſuch other Purpoſes as they 
ſhall think meet. Which Sums of three Pounds per 
Night, according to the uſual Number of times of 
performing, will probably produce an Income of near 
four hundred Pounds per Aunum. He will farther 
undertake, that the Sum of one Pound, 7 E Night 
hall be laid aſide for fupplying the Wardrobe, when- 
ever there may be any Deficiencies, and keeping the 
Scenery in repair, which, at a moderate Computati? 
on, may amount to one hundred and thirty Pounds 
ter Annum : And conſidering. the preſent State of 
the Scenery and Cloaths, that they are for the moſt 
kart new, will be a ſufficient Proviſion. to keep them 

o the Expiration of the Leaſe, in as good a Condi - 
dition as they are at preſent. 

Mr. Sberidan will farther undertake, that during 
kat 3 ſhall be four Nights in _—_—— a 

Ott 


| (8) „ 
allotted for the ſole Benefits and Advantage of four BH 
blick Charities, viz. the Hoſpital of Incurabſes, ſpe 
05 Lying- in Hoſpital, the Hoſpital in Meath-freet;, Bis 
and the Infirmary on the Ins. guqy, without any Coſt i 
or Charge to them for the ſaid Benefits. The Re- Yon 
ceipts of thoſe four Nights will probably not fall ſhort Ile 
of five hundred Pounds; and thus the Theatre will Nef 
yield a Fund of one thouſand Pounds, Per a 
publick and charitable Uſes. | 
If this Propoſal is accepted, Mr. Sheridan will uſe W: - 
his utmoſt Endeavours, and makes no doubt, - but 
that he ſhall: be able to execute ſome: long-coneertel 
Plans, whereby the Theatre of Dublin may be put 
upon a better footing than any in Europe; which 
may make it a pleaſing School of Manners and 
Inſtruction to Youth; and a moſt rational Amuſe- 
ment to the Adult: Which may not only carry the We 
Entertainments exhibited there to a much higher 
h of Perfection, than they can be brought to 
under the preſent Circumſtances of the Stage, but 
wo fix them pan a ſolid and nd nen 


2 
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PROPOSAL 


ges to the Conſideration of. the Subſcribers t | 
|, the Theatre in Crow-ltreet, ſuppeſing the above 


PIP fheals Fake place. |" 


7 RY the Subſcribers" to the Theatre ' in „ 
may think it hard to loſe their Money intirely, how 
ever detrimental the Proſecution of their Scheme 
may be to the Public, Mr. Sheridan begs of them tc 

ae t with Attention the following candid * 
153319111 


(8) 
ur BHe | is willing to facrifice all his future Ex- 
„ pectations of any Income from the Theatre; he 
1, Io willing to give up the Labour of twelve Years, 
it oithout Gain or Reward of any Kind. e 
& only deſires ta be placed in the Condition that 
rt Ihe was, when he firſt undettook the Conduct 
ill Nef the Stage, and ſhall think himſelf ſufficiently 
to Wrecompenced, by the great Benefit which would 
- Wiccrue to the Public, from the eſtabliſhment of 
iſe a Theatre upon the above Plan. All he de- 
wt Mires of them in return, is, to ſacrifice ſome Part 
ed ef the . unreaſonable : Expectations, which they 
ut Fave entertained: from falſe Aſſurances, and chi- 
ich Mocrical Hopes. In their room he will offer 
nd Mem - ſomething Subſtantial, and more than 
iſe. ey are entitled to, from the ſmall 'Sums they 


the Wave: advanced; 


to Let all farther Progreſs in the Theatre of Crow. 
but ert be ſtopped. The Theatre in Smock alley ſhall 
e open to Mr. Barry next Winter, either at a cer- 
in Sallary, ſuperiour to what he ever received yet, 
4 Moiety of the Profits, or it ſhall be Het to 
im at reaſonable Rent. Early in the next Seſ- 
ons, let the Subſcribers to Crow-Street Theatre 


* 


of Actors in Dublin. Mr. Sheridan, tho“ 
has laid out upwards of nine thouſand pounds 
which he is ready prove) in bringingthe Theatre 
it's | preſent: State, beſides all his Labour, fiſques, 
d trouble y is willing to make over his Whole 
pperty / to the Public, of his Cloaths, Scenes, 
tereſt of his Leaſe, &c. for the Sum of 
ur thouſand: n, the preſent Sab- 


yn Mr. | Sheridan in an Application to Parlia- 
tient, for a Fund to eſtabliſn one good *Compa-' 


ſcribers 


— 


(99) 
ſeribers to Crom Street, apply for two thouſand 
to finiſh their Houſe ; which will make it 2 
more certain Tenure to them, and afford a better 
Security for their Money, than if it ſhould be 
finiſhed by future Subſcriptions, - which will 
bring ſuch a Load upon it, as no Theatre will 
long be able to Support. It will be asked, what 


uſe is to be made of it? Why this. As the 


Stage is larger and more grand, let all Trage. 
dies, and ſuch Pieces as require any Magnif. 
cence of Show be repreſented there; let all the 
Comedies be performed at Smock-Alley, © This 
will occaſion. an agreeable; Variety: Let one 
2 Company be engaged to play in both 

ouſes. Let the Proprietors of the united 

heatres, be admitted only to the Plays perform- 
ed at Smock-Alley ; the ſame with reſpect to thoſe 
of Crow - Street. * 

Here is a plain Scheme offered, which wil 
put an end to all Hazards, Tumults, and Diff. 
culties; enſure good Entertainment to the Town; 
give a greater Security to the Subſcribers o 
both Houſes, than either can poſſibly have fram 
an Oppoſition, and ſerve Mr. Barry's Intereſts 
more effectually, than the preſent wild Scheme 
can poſſibly do. And when all the good Con- 
fequences, which will flow from ſuch an Efta- 
bliſhment, and the great Uſe of it, towards pro- 
moting the flouriſhing: State of this Metropolis, 
ſhall. be fully laid open, and ſubmitted to the 
Conſideration of Parliament, there will be no 
doubt, that they could not lay our fix thouſand 
pounds more to the Benefit of the Nation, nor 
to the Advantage of this City in particular, 


(92) } 


5 f this Propoſal is rejected, the World will 
be whether the Undertakers of Crou- Street have 
ir own Intereſt, or that of the Publick moſt 
Heart; and whether the Intereſt of a private 
** þ 5 not in their Scale, outweigk that of 
Public: | 
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APPENDIX 
Extracts from C13 3s R's Life. 
& Dublin Edit. Page 56. 1407 gle) 


Know it is the common Opinion, That the more 
L Ter baue, the more Emulation; I grant it; but 
what has this Emulation ended in? Why, a daily 
Contention which ſhall ſooneſt ſurfeit you with the 
beſt Plays; fo. that when What out to pleaſe, can no 
bnger pleaſe, your Appetite is again to be rais'd by 
uch monſtrous Preſentations, as diſhonour the Taſte 
of a civiliz d People. If, indeed, to our ſeveral 
Theatres, we could raiſe a proportionable Number of 
good Authors, to give them all different Employ- 
ment, oy perhaps, the Publick might profit from 
heir Emulation: But while good Writers are ſo 
tarce, and undaunted Criticks ſo plenty, I am afraid 
good Play, and a 1 5 Star, Will be equal Rari- 
es, This yoluptuous Expedient, therefore, of in- 
wlging the Tafte with ſeveral Theatres, will amount 
» much the ſame Vatiery A that'of a certain Oecono- 
niſt, who, to enlarge his Hoſpitality would have two 
Puddings, and two Legs of Mutton, for the ſame 
Dinner, —Bat to reſume the Thread of my Hiſtory. . 
Theſe two excellent Companies were both profpe- 
us for ſome few Years, till their Variety of Plays 
began to be exhauſted : Then, of Courſe, the better 
\ttors (which the King's to have been allow'd) 
wuld not fail of drawing the greater ,Audiences. 
ir William Davenant, therefore, Maſter of the Duke's 
dmpany,' to make * Wing ” 
Hays f orc” 


King's Compan 5 as their greater Excellence in 
ore, 


dance is much more upon the 1 Hem 4 


* & 3 
# & * 


fog d to add Spectacle and Muſick to Action; and 
te introduce a new Specics of Plays, ſince Call- Drs 
matick Opera's, of which Kind were the Tempeſt, + 
Pſyche, Circe, and others, all ſet off with the moſt I ©; 
expenſive Decorations of Scenes and Hobs, mm the N 
beſt Voices and Dancers. A c 

This ſenſual Supply of Sight and Sound coming t 
in to the Aſſiſtance of the. weaker, Party, it was no 


i 
Wonder they ſhould grow too hard for Senſe and I ; 
P 


ſimple Nature, when it is conſider'd how many more 

People there are, that can ſee and hear, than think n 
and judge. So wanton a Change of the public y, 
Taſte, therefore began to fall as heavy upon the f. 


Action, had, before, fallen upon their Competitors: 
Of which Encroachinent upon Wit, fey reral 89 
Prologues in thoſe Days frequently complain'd, 
But alas! what can Truth avail, when, its s Depro 
e ſen 
ſible Auditor! ? A poor SatisfaQtion, that th the due Praiſe 
8 — to it, muſt 25 laſt, fink into the cold Comfon 
Laudatur & Alget. Unprofitab praiſe ca 
hardy give it a Soup maigre, I aſte. and - Faſhio 
with us, have always bad Wings, and fly from ons 
blick Spectacle to another ſo wantonly, 0 5 I have 
en inform'd by thoſe,, who Welt © it, that a fa 
mous Puppet - ſnew in Solikury Change, (chen ſtandin 
where Cecil ſtreet nom ĩs) fo far diſtrelt thele. two cele 
brated Companies, that Bey are redue'd to petition” 7 
the King for Relief ore Nor © WE perhap low, 


ro think this ſtrange, when, 5 Ta e not, TerenMCon 
himſelf rep 1 the uditors of his Time bad 
with the ke e Te. * ne n e Ste 
WS 7 4 firs 3 N Con- 
| fo Ayo of O01 £954 theſe 
Qua 

ku alas'! the van 2 of bd Addons wheM'ts ch 


they are not crowded. to, as they may, have b 
m 


F 


nd were not yet Maſters of, viz. Never to pay their 
re People, when the Money did not come in; nor then 
nk neither, but in ſuch Proportions as ſuited their Con- 
> MW yeniency. I my ſelf was one of the many, who for 


bel fix acting Weeks together, never receiv'd one Day's 


Pay and for ſome Years after, ſeldom had above 
half our nominal Salaries : But to the beſt of my Me- 
mory, the Finances of the other Houſe held it not 


* 


the ſame 2 making the like ſcanty Pay- 
© 2844, radon be: 
Such was the Diſtreſs, and Fortune of both: theſe 
Companies, ſince their Divifion from the Theatre- 
Royals either working at half Wages, or by alternate 
Succeſſes, intercepting the Bread. from one another's 


of Relief, from a Victory on either Side; ſometimes 
both Parties reduc'd, and yet each ſupporting their 
dpirits, by ſeeing the othet under the ſame Cala- 
mity. mon Ki BY 123 pn es” | 
iti Barth this State of the Stage, it was, that the 
loweſt expedient was made iſe of, to ingfatiate our 
Company, in the Publick Favour ; Our M 
had ſom | | fy, anc 00 
Storm better than fair Weather (for it was his n 
Conduct chiefly, that had brought the Patent into 
theſe Dangers) took nothing ſo much to Heart, as 
that Partiality, where with ind the People of 
Quality had preferr'd the, Actors of the other Houle 
to thoſe of his on: To ballarice this Misfortune, he 
v4 reſoly'd; at leaſt, to be well with their Domel- 
bp | A-2 ticks, 


jake 


above one Seaſon more, before they were reduc'd tio 


Mouths; irreconciteable Enemies, yet without Hope 


5 : aſter, Who 
e time practis-d the Law, and therefote lov'd . 
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ticks, and therefore cunningly opened the upper Gal- 
lery to them gratis: For before this time no ons 
was ever admitted, or had preſum'd, to come into it, 
till after the fourth Act was ended: This e 
Privilege (the greateſt Plague that ever Play-ho 
bad to complain of) he conceiv'd would not ;only 
incline them to give us a good Word, in the 
reſpective Families they belong'd to, but would natu- 
rally incite them, to come all Hands aloft, in the 
Crack of our Applauſes: And indeed it ſo far ſuc- 
ceeded, that it often thunder'd from the full Gallery 
above, while our thin Pit, and Boxes below, were in 
the utmoſt Serenity. This riotous Privilege ſo craf- 
tily given, and which from Cuſtom, was at laſt ripen d 
into Right, became the moſt diſgraceful Nuſange, 
that ever depreciated the Theatre, How often have 
the moſt polite Audiences, in the moſt affecting 
Scenes of the beſt Plays, been diſturb'd and inſulted, 
by the Noiſe and Clamour of theſe Savage SpeCtators! 
From the ſame narrow-way of thinking too, were ſo 


many ordinary People, and unlick'd Cubs of Condi 
tion, admitted behind. our, Scenes, for Money, and 
ſometimes without it: The Plagues, and Inconveni- 
*encies, of which Cuſtom, - we PT. {o_ intolerable, 
when we afterwards. had the Stage in our Hands, 
that at the Hazard of our Lives, we: were forced to 
get rid of them, and our only Expedient was, by re- 
fa uſing Money from all Perſons, without diſtinction, 
at the Stage Door; by this Means we preſerv'd to 
our ſelves the Right and Liberty. of. chuſing our own 
Company there; And by a ſtrict, Obſervance of this 
Order, We brought what had been before debas d 
into all the 2 85 of a teh into eee | 
2 en Room. 
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The Sulpeafion, of 5 . bei thus taken off, 
* younger Multhade 1 (3 eh 19 aloud 5 5 
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mon Notion, that Two would always create Emula- 
ton, in the Actors (an Opinion, which I have conſi. 
der'd in a former Chapter.) Others too, were as 


for them, from the natural Ill-will that follows the 


Fortunate, or Proſperous in any Undertaking, Of 
this low Malevolence we had, now and then, had 
remarkable Inſtances ; we had hoon forced to diſmiſs 
an Audience of an hundred and fifty Pounds, from a 


Diſturbance ſpirited up, by obſcure People, who 


never gave any better Reaſon for it, than that it was 

their Fancy to ſupport the idle Complaint of one 
nval Actreſs againſt another, in their ſeveral Preten» 
ons to the chief Part in a new Tragedy. But as 
this Tumult ſeem'd only to be the Wantonneſs of 
Exliſb Liberty, I ſhall not preſume qo lay any n 
Cenſure upon it. 

Now, notwithſtanding this publick deſire of. re- 
eſtabliſhing two Houſes ; and though I have allow'd 
the former Actors. greatly our Superiors; and the 
Managers I am ſpeaking of, not to have been without 
their private Errors. Yet, under all theſe diſadvan- 


ages, it is certain, the Stage, for twenty Lears be- 


fore this Time, had never been in ſo flouriſhing a 


Condition: And it was as evident to all ſenſible Spec- 


tators that this Proſperity could: be only owing to their 
better Order, and cloſer Induftry, now daily ob- 
ſerv d; and which, had formerly been neglected: by 
our Predeceſſors. But that I may not impoſe upon 
the Reader a Merit, which was not generally allow'd 
us;>I ought honeſtly. to let him know, that about this 
Time, the publick Papers, particularly Miſt's Journal, 
took upon them very often to cenſure our Manage- 
ment, with the ſame Freedom, and Severity, as if 
we had been ſo many Miniſters of State: But fo it 
happen'd, that theſe unfortunate: Reformers of the 
World, theſe ſelf- appointed Cey/ors hardly ever hit 

-what was really wrong, in us; but taking up 


ach upon Truſt, or N piled n APA; 
| 76: pous 
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Play-houſes Many deſired another, from the com- | 
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689 
pous Paragraph, that they had ingeniouſly conceiv'4 
was ſufficient to demoliſſi dur Adminiſtration, or at 
leaſt,” to make us very uneafy in it; which, indeed, 
had ſo far its Effect, that my equallycinjur'd Brethren 
Wilks, and Booth, often complained #6 me of theſt 
diſagreeable Aſperſions, and propbs'd, that ſome 
publick Anſwer might be made to them, Which! 
always oppos'd, by perhaps, to ſecute a Contempt ef 
chat ſuch Writers could do to hurt us; and my 
Reaſon for it was, that I knew but of one way to 
Mence Authors of that Stamp; which was, to groy 
infignificant, and good for nothing, and then ve 
ſhould hear no more of them: But while we conti. 
nued in the Profperity of pleaſing others, arid were 
not conſcious of having deſervꝰd what they faid of us, 
why ſhould we gratify the little Spleen of our Ene- 
mies, by wincing at it, or give them freſh Oppottu- 
mities to dine upon any Reply they might make to 
our publickly taking Notice of them? and though 
Silence might, in ſome Caſes, be a ſign of Guilt, ot 
Error confeſs'd, our Accuſers were '{o low in their 
Credit and Senſe, that the Content we pave the 
Publick, almoſt every Day, from the Stage, ought to 
be our only Anſwer to them. 
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But, in what T have faid, I would not be under- 
ſtood to be an Advocate, for two Play-houſes : For 
we ſhall ſoon find that two Sets of Actors, tolerated 
in the fame Place, have conſtantly ended in the Cor- 
ruption of the Theatre; of which the auxiliary Enter- 
tainments that have ſo barbaroully ſupplied the De- 
fects of weak Action, have for ſome Fears paſt, been 
a flagrant Inſtance; it may not therefore, be here 
improper to ſhew how our childiſh Pantomimes firſt 
came to take fo groſs a Poſſeſſion of the Stage. 

1 have upon ſeveral Occaſions already obſerv'd, 
that when one: Company is too hard for another, the 
Jower, in Reputatiqn, has always been forc'd 1 2 
| ibi 


* 5 * 
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afe for us, wholly 15 Weide it it. To give even 


ing therefore ſome Inprovement,, and to make 
it 175 50 than Motion without Meaning, the 


fable of was form'd into a con- 
wed Yori yo ces ih Character, wherein 
the. Paſligns were expreſs d, and the whole 
Story. 1 y,a mute Narration of Geſr 
onl ators allowed, 


tres on, that EV n 

2 Bee alng, 0 entertainment z Ibo, 
the ſame Time, from our Niſtruſt of its Reception 
not venture e it, with any extragry 
inary; ol / Sgenes, or Habits g, but 11.5 
Succeſs of —— it was rightly 
f a viſihlo Expence. in both, were e e Pl — 
of the ſame Nature, it couſd not fail of Wan 
Town ce . after it. From this ori 
Hint then (but every way unaqual to it) ſprung forth 


mother Wente at both Houſes outyying, in Ex- 
—.— like contending Bribes on both Sides at an 
klection, to ſecure a. Majority of the Myltizhde, 


N 


vith what Juſtice it may, the Few, will never be a 
Match for the Many, unleſs Authority ſhould think 
fit to interpoſe, and put down theſe Poetical Drams, 
theſe Gin-ſhops of the Stage, that intoxicate its Audi» 
tors, and diſhonour their Underſtanding, with a 
Lericy for ed, L want e Names 


8 15 7 
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that Succeſſion of Monſtrous Medlies, that have ſa 
bog infeſted the Stage, and which ade upen, oe 
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But ſo it is, Toth may complain, and Marit muzmus 
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| - Bettire, as true agree vain why may I not then 
125 us ſome Foo Ein a French Play does, upon à like 
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the wiſe, and powerful; it is not ſo much a Reproach, 


1 8 conderming tes ab 
myſelf) how Fame to Bebe e cho 
of Expence to them? T have po better Excuſc for m lick 
Ertot, than confeſſing it. I did it againſt my Cos 8 
ſcience! and had not Virtue enough to ſtarve, by 
8 N have been to! hi al 

, > HOG? C04 10 Si. 


5 „ en 
I bave W tn cutie? to com) bene Ger 

of the Stage to the State of a Nation, We yet feel 
a Reluctancy to drop the Comparison, of (peak of e 
the one, without ſome Application to the otfier. How. e 
many "Felony then, do I remetnber,” from that of I" 
Charles the Second, through all Which, there has 

been, from one half of the People, or the other, 1 
fiicceſhon of Clamout againſt every different Miniſtry 
for the Time being? And yet, let the Cauſe of this 
Clamour have been pever ſo well grounded, it is im- 
Hible, but that {ome of thoſe Miniſters miſt have 
R wiſer, and högeſter Men, than others: If this 


— 
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aſion Juſſemen, comme chez nous ! Twas exactly 
the ſame with dur Management! let us have done 
never ſo well, we could not pleaſe every body: All 
Lean ſay in our Defence, is, that though many good 
idges, might poſſibly conceive how the State of the 
might have been mended, yet the beſt of them 
898 pretended, to remember the Time when it was 
— or could ſhew us the way to make their ir 
Sinary Amendments 2e „ eee HA 
1 1 6 1100 : e TOR none 
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8 Hiwhatever cold: aEſteem, the stage 15 beamong 


to N wow contendedly enjoy it in its loweſt 
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5 Tay 
dition,” as that Condition of it, is to thoſe, who 
though they cannot but know, to how valuable a or 
Ick Uſe a Theatre, well eftabliſh'd, might be rais 
ps. in ſo many civiliz'd Nations, have. neglected — 
his perhaps ill. be call'd thinking my own wiſer, 
2 all the wiſe, Heads, in Eurupe. But I hope 8 
os hab Senſe will be given to it; at leaſt I 
baly mean, that if ſo many Governments have their 
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eaſons, for their Diſregard of their Theatres, thoſe 


Reaſons may be deeper, than my Ca pacity has yet 
been able to dive into: If therefore my — Opi- 


Þ- 
c 


ive me leave to play, with my ProjeR, i in Fang. 

| ay then, that as I allow nothing is more liable 
Þdebaſe and corrupt the Minds of a People, than a 
centious Theatre; ſo under a juſt, and proper 
abliſhment, it were poſſible to make it, as appar» 
ntly the School of Manners, and of Virtue. Were 
to collect all the Arguments, that might be given 


t might ſwell this ſhort Digreſſion to a Volume; 1 
tall therefore truſt the Validity of what I have laid 
own, to a ſingle Fact, that may be ſtill freſn, in 

ne Memory of many living Spectators. When the 
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e noble Spirit of Patriotiſm, which that Play then 
fas d into the Breaſts of a free People, that crowded 


* Human Virtues. recommended? Even the 
e Pretenders to it _ an unwilling Conviction, 


41 pion is a wrong offe, let the Singularity of it expoſe 
e: And though I am only building a Theatre in 
ie Air, it is there, however, at ſo little 

d in ſo much better a Taſte, than any I have yet 

as Nen, that I cannot help ſaying of it, LNCS 

1 U a 

el —£ quid aovibi een | 8 

1 r. nab ione: Hor, 


br my Opinion, or to enforce it by exemplary Proofs, 


Tragedy of Cato was firſt acted, let us call to mind 
dit; with, what affecting Force, was that moſt ele- | 


and 
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( 
and made it a Point of Honour to be foremoſt, Hd 
their Approbation; and this too at a Time, w 
the fermented Nation had their different Views o 
Government. Yet the ſublime Sentiments of Liberty 
in that venerable Character, rais'd' in every ſenſible 
Hearer ſuch conſcious Admiration, ſuch compelłꝗ 
Aſſent to the Conduct of a ſuffering Virtue, as evenWui 
demanded two almoſt irreconcileable Parties to em 
brace, and join in their equal Applauſes of it. Now 
not to take from the Merit of the Writer, had tha 
Play never come to the Stage; how much of this va 
luable Effect of it muſt have been loſt ? It then cou 
have had no more immediate Weight with the Pub 
lick, than our poring upon the many antient AuthorsW 
through whoſe Works the ſame Sentiments han 
been, perhaps, leſs profitably diſpers'd, tho*' amongſ di 
Millions of Readers; but by bringing ſuch Sentiment e 
to the Theatre, and into Action, what a ſuperiofÞ0li 
Luſtre did they ſhine' with? There Cato breath uri 
again in Life; and tho' he periſh'd in the Cauſe o 
Liberty, his Virtue was victorious, and left the Tri 
umph of it in the Heart of every melting SpeCtator. 
If Effects like theſe, are laudable; if the RepreſentaJ* 
tion of ſuch Plays can carry Conviction with ſo much 
Pleaſure, to the Underſtanding, have they not vaſt 
the Advantage of any other human Helps to El 
quence? What equal Method can be found to lead 
or ſtimulate the Mind, to a quicker Senſe of Truth 
and Virtue, . or warm a People into the Love ant 
Practice of ſuch Principles, as might be at once 
Defence, and Honour to their Country? In wha 
-ſhape could we liſten to Virtue with equal Deligh 
or Appetite of Inſtruction? The Mind of Man 
naturally free, and when he is compell'd, or menac 
into any Opinion that he does not readily conceivqgip® 
he is more apt to doubt the Truth of it, than whe! 
his Capacity is led by Delight into Evidence ang 
Reaſon. To preſerve a Theatre in this Streng! 


Hau 


d Purity of Morals, is, I grant, what the wiſoſt 
ations, . have not been able to perpetuate, or to 


* 
109 
? ' 


+ oz (mit long to their Poſterity: But this Difficulty | 


till rather heighten, than take from the Honour of 
bie Theatre: The greateſt Empires have decay'd, 
x. want of 1 1 Heads to guide them, and the 
wins of them ſometimes. have been the Subject of 
Theatres, that could not be, themſelves exempt, from 
MW: various Revolutions: Yet may not the moſt natu- 
ul Inference from all this be, That the Talents requi- 
te to form good Actors, great Writers, and true 
dges, were like thoſe of wiſe and memorable Miniſ- 
xs, as well the Gifts, of Fortune, as of Nature, and 
ot always to be ound, in all Climes Or Ages. Or 
chere be a ſtronger modern Evidence of the Value 
{dramatick Performances, than that in many Coun- 
des, Where - Papal Religion prevails, the Holy 
dlicy (though; it allows not to an Actor Chriſtian 
burial) is (© conſciqus of the Uſefulneſs of his Art, it 
il frequently take in the Aſſiſtance of the Theatre, 

X . Hiſtory in a Tragedy, a Recom- 


, 


give even 2 
| ation to the more pathetick Regard of their 
kople. Ho can ſuch Principles, in the Face of the 
Jorld, refuſe the Bones of a Wretch the Ioweſt Be- 
Welt of Chriſtian. Charity, after having admitted his 
bofeſſion (for which they deprive him of that Charity) 
ſerve the ſolemn Purpoſes of Religion ? How 22 
ten is this Religious Inhumanity ſhort of that famous 


ature, ſtabb'd the innocent Hireling, from whoſe 
dy he drew it; and having heighten'd the Holy 
trait, with his laſt Agonies of Life, then ſent it 
be the conſecrated Ornament of an Altar; Though 
t have only the Authority of common Fame, for 
ls Story, yet be it true, or falſe, the Comparifon 
Il till be juſt, Or let me aſk another Queſtion 
fre humanly: political, 15 e 

How came the Athenians to lay out an hundred 
lind Pounds, upon the Decorations of one ſingle 


4 B 2 Tragedy 


inter's,'who, to make his Cruciſix a Maſter-piece ß 
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Trax gedy of $ 1 ? Not ſure, as it 15 merdy 
| Speckacle for Idleneſs, or Vacanc of Thought to gap 
at, but becauſe it was the moſt rational, moſt in 
ſtructive, and delightful Compoſitjon, that hum 
Wit had yet arriv'd at; and conſequently the mo 
worthy to, be the Entertainment of a wiſe and warlik 
Nation: and it may be ſtill a Queſtion, Whether t 
Sopboc les inſpir'd this publick We or this Fa 
* 3 the l 1 


To conchide ch Vigieſſon, If. For liv Sap 

of the Stage, what i 1 generally ſhewnthere, muft'y 
| lower'd to the T common Spectators; or if 
is inconſiſtent wit ; Peres, to mend chat vulg 
Taſte, by making the Multitude leſs merty there; 
by abolifhing every low and ſenſeleſs Jollity, i in whit 
the Underſtanding can have no Share; Whenever If 
ſuch is the State of the 8 tage, it will de as often liab 
to unanſwerable Cenſure; and mamifeſt Diſgrace 
Yet there was a time, not yet out of” many People 
Memory, when it ſubſiſted upon its qwn rational. 
bours; when even Succeſs attended an Attempt 
reduce, it to Decency z and when” Actors themſel 
were hardy enough to hazard their 9 in 12 
ſuit of fo to angerous F | 
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Extras gen CHETWOOD's 5 Hiſl 
he | of the Stage, 
Mn, eee 
re rast Theatre was built, and open: 
for the firſt Time, under a Licence gran 


by the Right Honourable the Rarl of An 
being Part of his Liberties. The firſt N that v 


x 2115 chere, Ns: cas 28 
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Mrs Foreſight. 
Mrs Frail 
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was a very neat. compact Building, of cg 
taining a hundred Pounds at common Prices, which 
they never raiſed, but at Benefits. 
The Company performed here — a Year with 
tolerable Succeſs, ſometimes Neep and ſometime 
Spring Tides. | But when the Righth with the 


22 Coronation was exhibited 4 Theatre in 
gier ſtrtet, they were almoſt forſacen, good Senſe 
— hoes, for onee. prevailed, which is not always 


the Caſe.. 
As Poverty is the Mother Lavention, Allthe 


Wit of the Company went to work, and at laſt pro» 
duced a Mock Cornation, with leſs than 2 
Lady's Tail at ' Aungier<ftrcet Theatre: was call'd 
the Beggar's Coronation (and not unworthy tht Ti) 


nchkk of Wr a; 
5 As 
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Page 68. 


As the World is fond of Novelty (and this, Mock 
Coronation appearing. new) the Stream of Succeſs 
flowed upon them with a rapid Torrent, ſwelled their 
Pockets till they 'overflowed their Banks, and Waker. 
ed the Fields of many a Publican ! Debts were 
and every ſingle Perſon might fearleſs look * the Di 
al on the Tholſel. 

Their Succeſs went even beyond their Ha: and 
Aungier. ſtreet ſuffered ſhort Allowance (as they ſay at 
Sea) becauſe the Current was turned another M ay. 


8 ase. 4 \ *** ” 
ene 1 EMIT 


5 a Mack Green filled Raniford-frer 
Theatre, ſeventeen ſucceeding Nights. But as Moun- 


1 | tain Rivers ſoon bverflow, they as ſoon fink, and reſt 


in their natural Bed again; Ran ford. ſtreet was too far 
out of the way, therefore the e ee ce 
| ee e forſook it. 52911 
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The Theatre i in Aun n was bulk by the: Vos 
witary Subſcription of many of the luftrious Nobili- 
ty and Gentry of the Kingdom: The firſt Stone was 
laid by the Duke of Dorſet, then Lord Lieutenant, 
but I think the Architect had more view to the Mag- 
nificent, than Theatrical: The Audience Part is or- 
namented with rich Embeliſhment, that gives it a ſu- 
perb Countenance, but no Diſparagement to the 
Architect in other Buildings, this might have been 
more convenient with leſs Colt: But 7 believe the 
Contriver had an Eye more to Ridottos, than the Dra 
ma, if ſo, indeed his Intentions were anſwered, for 


I ir that ſhape it may vie with that in the Hay-market 
in London. I IT my own Opinion in this Man- 
ner, 
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Kr 
der knight haye the Air of Preſumption, if my Em- 
ployMertt and Obſervation had not taken up full thirty 
Years of my Time: In other Buildings, I would not 
pretend to give my Judgment on à Pigeon-Houſe, 
or a Centry Box, or give Directions in erecting a 
ir W thatched Cabin, or a Turnpike. 
. Aunxier:ſtrert Theatre opened © March the gth; 


1. El 1733-4, with the Comedy of the Recruiting Officer, 
i- Wl the Parts acted as follows, 
4+ captain lune J Mr J. Elrington 
it fuer Ballancſſe {Mr ayheld | 
„, Captain Braren Mr R. Elrington 
Worth Mr Watſon 

Kite by / Mr Vanderbank 
Bullock FINN | MrF. Elrington 
f iſt Recruit 5 Nr Reed £ 
2d Recruit J {Mr Butler 
r Silvia ) (Mrs Bellamy 
e Melinda 8 by Mrs Wrightſon 

Lucy V JMrs Reynolds 

Roſe 1 Mrs Moreau 


Theſe were the main Body of the Theatrical Army 
. in its firſt March, tho' ſeveral Auxillaries join'd them 
; afterwards.” _ | oh ke 
The Theatre in Smock-Alley was built by a volun- 
: tary Subſcription. The Architect has conſidered the 
Building more for the real Intention of the Proprie- 
tors, I mean for Profit: The Cavea, or that Part 
| where the Audience fit, is much more convenient, 
than that of Aungier-ftreet, and will contain a Fifth i 
| Part more in Number than the latter, altho' it does | ⁵⁵ 
| not appear ſo to the Eye. On the contrary, the 
| Stage is more cramp'd for want of Room, Which 
| might have been otherwiſe at the firſt _— | 
a CORES. 1 ä en 
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When Icame firſt from * in the Year 25413 
I brought over an experienc d Machineft, who altered 
the Stage, after the Manner of the Theatres in Fran 
and England, and formed a Machine to move the 
Scenes regularly all together; but it is fince laid aſide, in 
as well as the Flies above, which were made as: com H 
* * q ao | 2 "oO. 2 However Fo 
ent Ma as formꝰd it as and I mi 
Convenictt as the Spot would allow of; 3 ie W He 
with all the Elegance of the Theatres abroad, with pro- be 
Scenery and Habits, that her elder Siſters in Exg. I ind 
need not bluſh at the Figure ſhe makes, but 
This new Theatre opened with a Comedy called Nef 
Love makes a Man; or the Fop's Hortune. 


The Parts played as follows, 
ö Don Antonio Mie ] TMr Daſh ' 
|| Don Charimo © Mr Bourne 
Carlos [xa Mr Ward 
if Don Lewis 3 Mr Wetherilt, 
Don Duart: | 7] Mr Caſhel | 
Clody 1 Mr Sparks 
Governor j | "Mr Redman 
| Sancho J LUMrBarington 
Elvira | ? Miſs Boucher 
| Loviſa by S Mrs Ward 
Angelina | | Miſs Barnes 


But ſo eager were they to open (or to get Money) that 
= they began to play, before the back Part of the 
Haouſe was tyl'd in, which the Town knowing, they 
| had not half an Audience the firſt Night; but mend- 
ed leiſurely by Degrees, where we. ſhall leave them 
on the mending Hand, and walk to 


CAPELSTREET. 
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This Theatre, was built, like an aggrieved People 
in the State of Rebellion; their Forces raifed in a 
Hurry, .neither well cloathed,. armed, or paid ; their 
Fortifications ſo ſlightly thrown up, that did not pro- 
miſe a long Defence, tho” they had a Veteran at their 
Head, that might have taught them Diſcipline, had 
be taken proper Pains with his raw Soldiers, or rather 
indeed, had they been more capable of being taught, 
bur this haſty Building was He in the EE Cn 


N 


The Love of Liberty with Life i is groen, 
And Life feln th inferior Gift of Heaven, 


This company open'd under the Sanction ef the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, and: called themſelves the 
City Company | of Comedians. Their firſt ys; Was 
ake/pear's Merchant of Venice.” 


Duke ; 2313! Mt Rivers WS 

Morochius2s [Mr Brouden 

Antonio [I Mr Townſend © 

Baſſanio OUS ER 1 3h 

Gratiano * 49M Mr Hall 

Lorenzo © | Mr Corry 
1 
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Shylock 7 | Mr Wright 
Tubal | 2 | 
it Launcelot | 8 . 1 M 
y Portia AS (Mrs Brouden + 
Nerifla Eby: Mrs Phillips 
Jeſſica | cl | Miſs I wis 


[ ſhall aw ene Memon of his: Theatre wy 
the Memoirs of the worthy eee of Ms 3 5 
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Mr Bourne > 
L Mr Morgan 
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A Vindication of the Conduct of the 
late Manager of the Theatre-Royal. 
.- | Humbly  addrefs'd to the Publick.* 
N Friday. Morning, the Day preceding, the in 
I tended Performance of the Play of .Mahomet 
The Manager called the Company of Performers to- 

gether, and delivered a Speech to this Effect to them, 
from, ſome Heads which be had wrote down, © 
I AM ſorry to find that Party has become fo unver- 
ſal in Dublin, as to make it's Appearance viſibly 
on the Stage. I am ſare that is a moſt, improper Place en 
for it, on which account I think it my Duty to lay be. 
fore you, the Rule by which you ought to act at thi 
Juncture. I do not pretend to dictate to you in your 
private Capacities; every Man born under our happy 
Conſtitution, has a Right to think as he pleaſes, and 
ſpeak his Sentiments; provided, they are not repug 
nant to the Laws of the Land, and the Rules of Civil 
Society. But in your Theatrical Character, I have a 
undoubted Right, at leaſt to adviſe you. I lay it 
down then as 4 Maxim, that the Buſineſs of an 
Actor is ta diveſt himſelf as much as poſſible of his 
private Sentiment, and to enter, with all the Spirit eo 
he is Maſter of, into the Character he repreſents; er 
and this is an indiſputable Claim which the Publick in nt 
general have upon him. But if an Actor, in order to 
pleaſe Part of that Publick, ſhould by any unuſual 
Emphaſis, Geſture, or ſignificant Look, mark out a 
Paſſage in his Part (which at another Juncture he 
would have; paſſed by. hghtly) as a Party Stroke, He 
in that Inſtance ſteps out of his feigned Character in- 
to his natural one, than which nothing can be more 
diſguſting or inſolent to any Auditor, who came with 
a 10 wihmord whites? em lo en oP 
* This Vindication was publiſhed four Years ago, and isvon 
n order to ſet 3 a clear Light, with thoſe wbo 
had not then an Opportunity of being informed of them. 
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; other Intent but that of ſeeipg the Play. Such a 
rrformer” bught to be looked upon by the Pubbck, 
jan drown ep one who throws the Brand of Diſ- 
d amongſt them; for, ſuppoſing Perſuns of A dif- 
nt Way of thinking ſhould take it into theif Head 
reſent, and oppoſe this Behaviour, the Theatre in 
at Cale, inſtead of being a Place of Pleaſute and! 
Nel rtertainment, would become Scene f Riot and 
Norder. I was in Hopes tat che Sy ah pa ſet 
m, Won this Occaſion, would have had ſo much Influ- 
Nee as to wake Admonitions ufineceffary; for wWhat- 
er · Ner my private Sentiments may Rave beer,” Fdefy any - 
ſon to charge me juſtly, Mat the Ieaſt Glifnpſe r 
lace dem appeared i my Conduct, either as 4 Mbager 
in Actor. T undef toe W Büty to the Publick 
p well z ais m Buſineſs t& kde all the H caütions, 
ourfſÞed Care in my Power, that the Audience ſhall en- 
pp their Egtertaĩnment in Peace und not By HM 
andi mine to encourage and fonieht Party Feuds. In- 
11 lajd4tidown/as a fixed Reſolution to obſęerve i 
publick Capacity a ſri Neutrality. I detertfiine: 
ea erhibit Plays an the ſame Order which Ifhoutt Have 
ite, had: the Lon been intitely free ftum Party; 
anf as on che one Hand I'woiitd lay no old Play alice, 
his it might eur an Appliestion to the Times, RY 
pirit We other PWould revive note purely to ſerye that End. 
nts; Wor tho” T:kniewfnany Plays, that in the prefent Dif- 
fition of People, would have filled my Aoufe ma- 
r toy Nights and conſequentiy my Purſe; yet Tthoul 
e looked upon myſelf in ſo doing as a-Time-ſerver, 
ut ½ Proſtituter o the Stage; and a Betrayer of the 
; heMoehts of the Pub.. 3 
Though it muſt be allowed, that the Rule I had 
in- Mid down for my Conduct, was the fitteſt to be ob- 
nore Wrved by the Manager of a Free Stage, yet I was far 
wit om eſcaping Cenſure. Perſons ot both Patties often 
nok Offence at Paſſages which they themſelves appli- 
, and Conelufions were drawn, that the Play was 


ayed-on Purpoſe, Gc. 
mW” C 2 And 


020 
And indeed this eee 3 for Plays i in g 
neral being Pictures of Life, and Tragedies mol 
of high Lite, and of Perſons concerned in State Af 
fairs, it was not poſlible but that many Incident 
ers and Sentiments might bear Applicatic 
rom Minds biaſs'd by. Party, This is more partic 
larly the Caſe with our Engl Plays, whoſe- Author 
Have choſen, more Subjects, and written more freel 
upon Government than any other Nation under t 
Sun. Tou all know that the Parts of the Play 
Mahomet were delivered out, and the -Repreſentatic 
of i r. laſt Lear. But before it could be g 
ready, the Seaſon was ſo far advaneed, that it v. 
5 ht not pr udent tg hazard the Performance of 
Wb 0 thi thin Andiences. Tho, neceſſary Amp 
Fo ied on-every Play, were performed 
different Times on ſhis, at Rehearſals, according 
the Fs were found 4edipus in repeatipg. and m 
of them were dene at the Requeſt of the Adi 
. in the Scenes. Ido netremember-that s 
en Sue the ſexeral Readings and R 
8 n ngticeę of any Paſſage that, Tight be 
| plat e,-.ar:any.Semtiment. that might beg term'd 
arty go CNN yet theꝝ are * 88, lagacious 
| Fam of Sr 8 eee Fegple ; indeed 
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W646 4 54 neden and Moral, 

re 2 one of the moſt une xceptianable Pla 
= cou be. ene d. And aftet having ſeve 
Times ka 1. 095 er, ABA: with denne Attentie 


my a 

55 Pius „ hor can.l. GH how the Tragedy i 

or any 

without great ſtraigin 

ever as ſome Perſons Judged een 1rhought p 

per to lay it by awhile, that People might have I. 

to-read, and examine it  ogolly ; if that be done, 

make no doubt but all Prejudices will be effac d. 

have therefore, ventur d td give. it once more to! 
3 0 a0 
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publick, directly as it cuas per forn d before,. without 
Diminution, Alteration, or Addition of - a Syllable. 
As it was at the Repreſentation of this: Play, that 
an Innovation was attempted, and given Way to, ne- 


ver knoyn before in the Theatre, I think it my Duty 


to lay before you my Sentiments, upon the dange» 
rous Conſequences which may attend. it, to the Stage 

in general, and to all Actors in particular. I mean a 
Right es by the Audience, to encore Speeches 
in Plays. 

If it tha once eſtablüched as A Rule, that one Part of 
an Audience have a Right to encore a Speech, upon 
the ſame Principle, any other TONER that Audience 
may claim the ſame Right. 

If they have a Right to have it once bane bp 
not {ſeveral times, as well as once? Why not any other 
Speech as well as chat one? And wWwh¹ny⁴b not 8s. my 

Speeches/as they ſhall-think- proper? 15/7 

If one Party ſhould.encore a Speech, "beceuſe they 
think: it makes for their Purpoſe, may not another 
Party encore as many as they think will make for 
them ? Nay, may they net from a mere Spirit of Ops 
poſition encore every Speech, as: often as they ſhall 
think proper r In this Caſe, I do not N we ſhould 
be alle ta get thro? one Act of a Plaꝓ f 

If one Part of an Audience could thy out Eucortʒ 
have not the reſt an undoubted Right to cry out, No 
mord. as the firſt Claim is neither founded on Reaſon 
or Cuſtom ? In ſuch a Caſe, is not an Actor certain of 
diſtibliging one Party or other? And is he not liable 
to = Refentment: and ill T reatment of one or the 
e eee wt 


In ſuch a Situs ian the Addon cad be. in a _ 


worſe Condition than the Muſicians: formerly were. 
We all know the dreadful Uſage they met with, in 
nee of a Claim af that Nature from the Gab- 
leries They a Right of calling for what 
Tunes they ple but not always agreeing upon 


gy cog Party FRY for one, and the other 
| was 
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was as clamorous for another; as the Muſicigns could 
not, poſſibly: play both together, they thought that 

playing them one after another would ſatisfy all Par- 
ties, but that would not do. If they play'd the one, the 
Advocates for the other thought they had a Right to 


Precedence, and ſaluted them with a Volley of Apples 
and Oranges. At laſt the Outrage roſe to ſuch an 


Height, that they threw Glaſs Bottles, and Stones, 


cut ſeveral of the Performers, and broke their Inſtru- 
ments. Then there was no Reſource found, but that of 
ordering the Band never to go into the Box, but to play 
behind the Scenes, at leaſt till the Pit was ſo full that 
they might be protected. This Expedient being of- 
ten put in practice, put an End to the Claim, and the 
Band afterwards performed ſuch Pieces as were allot- 
ted to them without Interruption. But the Actors 
could: not poſſibly have ſuch an Aſylum; they cannot 
play their Parts behind the Scenes, their Duty obliges 
them to a Poſt open to the Battery of an incenſed Mul- 
titude, ſome of wHEhR would er their Reſentment 
on them thro? Malevolence or perfonal Pique, others 
thro mere Wantonneſs. Nor is this an 4rnaginary 
or unlikely- Thing; + every one who remembers the 
State of the Stage before it was reſcued from Slavery, 
muſt know that. the Thing often Apen N 
chro private Refemment; t. 
In thort; if thib new Claim is to be forced Joe our 
Throats; I do not ſee: where the Matter will end. I 
know not why new Claims may flot be made every 
Niglitz I kriow not why they may not inſiſt u _ 
formers doing whatever they pleuſe; and in t 


j I know no human Being in ſo epic a State RN 


Glevery as an Actor would be. Haut of 
In ſhort, this is a Blow ſtruck at the very Vitals of 
the Stage, calculated to deſtroy all Taſte in the Audi- 
ence, and Spirit in the Performers; to breed perpetual 
Feuds and Diviſions amongſt the ators, and en- 
tail perpetual Slaveryupon the Actors. I hope you have 
I Liberty, and have the oo 
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of the Society too much at Heart, to encourage ſo fa- 
tal an Encroachment upon your Rights; and in that 
Hope I ſhall leave you entirely free, to act as you 
think proper, wiſhing that your Conduct may rather 
be the Reſult of a manly Senſe of Freedom, than O- 
bedience to an Order. In all new Caſes, indeed, I 
would rather perſuade than direct, convince than 
commanc 1 BR of I. 
To you, Mr. Digges, I muſt particularly apply, as 
you were the firſt Tragedian I eyer heard of, who re- 
peated a Speech upon the Encore of an Audience. I 
am in Hopes it was the ſuddenneſs of the Thing, 
and want of T ime to reflect upon the ill Conſequences 
which might attend it, that led you into it. You have 
now heard my Arguments upon that Head; if you 
think they are of weight, I ſuppoſe you will act accor- 
dingly ; if not, remember I do not give you any Or- 
der upon this Occaſion, you are left entirely free i alt 
as yols Dea ſe. and 8 
After the Manager had read this to the Company, 
Mr. Digges aſked him, Whether if he ſhould repeat 


the Speech upon the Encore, the Manager would ſhew _ 


any Reſentment to him, and he declared he would 
ol, 3 109 957 ene 

The Night after the Manager had delivered his 
Sentiments in the above Speech, the Play of Mabomet 
was to have been performed; the Curtain was drawn 
up, and one of the firſt Speeches of Alcanor encor d. 
Mr. Digges advanced, and told the Audience, that he 
vas ever ready to oblige the Publick, but that he had 
very ſtrong Reaſons againſt repeating the Speech, and 
hoped and entreated. that they would not inſiſt upon 
t. At this there aroſe a very general Cry of No 20 
be Manager! the Manager, &c. which continued for 
along time with great Clamour. The Manager heard 
the whole at the Side of the Scenes, and immediately 
ordered the Curtain down. He ſent the Prompter to 
quaint the Audience, that they were ready to per- 


erm the Play, if it were ſuffered to go on in 


| 
| 
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i not, that they were at Liberty to take their Money 
again. The Prompter was not heard, and obliged to 
withdraw. The Manager then declared his Reſolu- 
tion of not going on the Stage, retired. to his Dret. 
ſing· room, undreſſed himſelf and went home. What Wy, 
followed is a Matter pretty well known to the Pub- Wy, 

lick ;; the Sum of which is, that after having waited 
a conſiderable Time, the Gentlemen in the Pit defi th 
red the Ladies to withdraw, and then proceeded ty 
tear up the Benches, pull down the Wainfeot, and Wy, 
deſtroy every Thing in the Audience Part of the The- Mg, 
are. They then mounted the Stage, the Curtain I pt 
Was ſet fire to in two Places, but the Flame was put 
out, and it. was cut to Pieces. All the Scenes with-M | 
in reach were entirely demoliſned. A Party was de- N th. 

tached to attack the Ward robe, but the Precaution W- 
of the Carpenters in barricadoing the Paſſage to it, MW. 
and the Reſolution of a Centinel preferved it. When W,4 
the Gentlemen were withdrawn, the Mob forced their 
May into the Houſe, ' Part of whom plundered and 
ole whatever they could carry away, others drei 
the large Grate in the Box room from it's Place into 
the Floor, and heaping the Benches and Wainſcot 
upon the Fire, would ſoon have conſumed the Houle, 
and probably that whole Quarter of the Town, às the 
Buildings ftand ſo cloſe there, had not this Sight rot- 
fed. fix of the Servants belonging to the Theatre to a 
deſperate Courage : At the immediate Hazard of their 
Lives, they-affaulted: and drove the Mob out of the 
Houſe,” extinguiſhed the Flames, barricadoed the 
Doors, and afterwards diſperſed the Mob, by firing 
dut of the Windows upon them. During this whole 
Pranſaction, which laſted from eight at 2 tuc 
in the Morning, there was no Peace ＋ to be 


in queſt of them, and though the Town: Major was ſe. 
veral Hours traverſing the whole Town in ſearch d 
EJ! 90 5091 553.4088 
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Thus far bene Narrative of Facts: ae 
made te the Actors by ir. Sheridan; che whole Com- 
party were Witneſſes to; the reſt every one WQ was 
i ths Theatre that Night knows to be true, and le 
has * Fg 5 he but "wine ſupported by the 
frongeſt E videnoe. (6 Rey 
As the Facts have been ue reported, and 
the Reaſonings from them conſequently as various, 
Mr, Sderidas has made it his Buſineſs to enquire what 
de Sentkiments of tie Town have been Upon this. 
Occaſion; and he finds" upon the whole, chat their 
Equities are conf tõ two Points, vz. 
Hin, Why he repeated the Play of Alen 2 
$:condly; Why he did not appear ee the Sie at 
the Call of the Audience ? = 
As to the firſt, 'the Publick 1 4 br Alb d, had 
he Matlaget foreſeen any of the il nſequences that 9 
ended it; he never world voluntarily have run upon 
ficha Neck. Aſtet᷑ ſt Was firſt perfotined, 1 | 
that many Peg le Had ternid it a Party o | 
whſultsd Mee of ele cooleſt,” and toſt ſenſible of 
Friends, whether he mould give” it out again. 
They tld Hirn, * They could ſee no Reaſon,” why | 
. 


LI 


S 
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« he bund lee alf the Advantage of the Time, and 
*Labour,” which" cot Him and the Company to 
prepare this Play; ; hor why the Pablick ſhoulck be 
* depriv'd 6 of a gdod Entertairitnient; becauſe a 
Perſons in 1 Audience had ſtampe 
„the Name of a Party” upon it, when in Fact 
* ibis fie _ the mb&ſt'” — from it of any in our 
* That his dedining to play it any more 
4 woul, de e 4 Kar Confeſſion, that he himſelf 
oe ch upon it in that Light. That if a few ge- 
® heral Sentiments in a Play, were ſufficient to con- 
* ſſitade I A Party one, they feared the Publick would 
6 be depfiven t the Pleafate bf ſeeing moſt of the 
F beſt Tfagedies in our Language, and the Manager's 
4 een Plays would be 10 reduced, that he 28860 
JH 75 LEE 2 Oi) ( D Md. 66 Ce : 
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1 
ſearce be able to keep the Buſineſs a going Du 
leaſt with any Advantage to himſelf. That the det 
„ would have him by all Means to ſtick to his Mg! 
<< Rule, by which he had conducted himſelf thi 
.« whole Seaſon, not to revive any Play with a Vi 
& to Party, nor to lay any aſide, which had beet 
% play'd, on account of particular Application being 
75 made.“ F > 243 12 eln 6 
Mr. Sheridan owns he thought theſe Reaſons 
great Weight. He was quickned in his Reſolution 
by receiving many Meſſages, that the Play was de 
fired, and at laſt by hearing that unleſs it was ſoo 

rformed it would be inſiſted on : To prevent whic 
he thought it would come with a better Grace if h 
did it voluntarily. M. £1140 88 
As to the other Queſtion, why he did not appe: 
upon the Call of the Audience? He has to 'fay 
his Delence, that many Reports had reached his 


Ears that he was to be called for in Caſe Mr. Dygefi vi 
ſhould not repeat any Speech they encor'd, and mi. 
ſhould meet with the moſt cruel Treatment, He Fe 
owns he could ſcarce think this poſſible; for after U 
Mr. Sheridan had left Mr. Digges at Liberty to do a9 bit 

he thought proper, he could not conceive how the bt 
Manager was in any ſhape accountable for his Con- v. 
duct. The only Pretence for calling for the Mana- f 

tn 


ger was a Suppoſition, that he had given Mr. Dyge 
Orders not to repeat any Speech upon an Encore; C 
but this was obviated by what Mr. Sheridan had aid A 
to Mr. Digges before the Company, the preceding i ® 
Morning. It is to be ſuppoſed; that Mr. Digges had h. 
made his Friends acquainted with this of whom be b 
that Night declared from the Stage, that he had p 
the Honour of ſeeing a great Number in the Pit C 
But to put this Matter out of all Doubt, Mr. Aaderiy i h 
has been fo kind as to deſire I will make Uſe of his 
Name upon this Occaſion, He went into the Pit, 
and aſked aloud ſome Gentlemen whom he ſaw in | 
A Knot. what they meant to do? They ſaid, 


L 
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Mould call for the Manager. He aſked upon what 
Fretence? They ſaid, becauſe he had forbid: Mr. 
Digges to repeat any Speech upon an Encore. He 
pd them he took upon him to affirm that the Fact 
yas not. ſo, for that he had converſed with Mr. 
leridan upon that Subject the Day before, who had 
Micclared to him, that he had told Mr. Dygges pub- 
Ickly, that he would give him no Orders upon that 
Head, but ſhould leave him free to act as he ſhould 
think proper. After this they aſſigned no other 
Reaſon to Mr. Adderley, and yet perſiſted in calling 
for the Manager. The whole Behaviour of the Gal- 
kries. that Night, before the Curtain was drawn up, 
convinced him that they were not much prejudiced in 
tis Favour. He entirely acquits the Gentlemen of the 
fit, of any Intention to attack him perſonally, but he begs 
kave to ſay that he could not anfwer for the Behaviour 
of the Galleries, nor prevent any Inſult, or Aſſaulta 
which they might offer from thoſe Places, as they 
might do it, not only with Impunity, but without 
Fear of Diſcovery. He had heard from various 
Quarters, that there was an Intention of aſſaultin 
him, not only with Apples and Oranges, but wi 
Stones) and Glaſs Bottles: That they came prepared 
with ſuch Implements is paſt all Doubt, many Perſons 
having ſince declar'd that they ſaw them thrown upon 
the Stage. But to eſtabliſh this Fact beyond all 
Controverſy, - the Reader is deſired to turn to the 
Afidavits at the End of this Paper. In ſuch a Situ- 
ro ation the Manager thought the moſt prudent Thin 
ad he could do was to withdraw, Mr. Adderley follow 
he him to his Dreſſing-Room from the Pit, and as what 
od paſs'd between that Gentleman and him, upon this 
Ul Occafion, has been much miſrepreſented, he has 
his Permiſſion to publiſh the following Account of it. 
WW Mr. Adderley advis d Mr. Sheridan to go on the Stage, 
tand he would undertake that the Gentlemen of the 
"WW Pit would offer no Inſult to him. Mr. Sheridan re- 
D 3 ply 4; 
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ply'd, that he had not the leaft Apprehenfions off - ! 
any ill Treatment from the Gentlemen in the Pi his 
that his Fears were from the Behaviour of the Gal the 
leries, and that he had but too juſt Grounds for thoſM Th 
Fears. That he would not put Mr. Adderley into (ll fire 
diſagreeable a Situation, for ſhould Mr. Sheridan gi pre 
upon the Stage under his Sanction, and receive per abl 
haps an irreparable Injury by the loſs of an Eye, o acc 
any other Damage, he knew Mr. Adderley fo well of. 
that his Humanity muſt be ſhock'd at it all his Life doi 
after. That no Body knew better than he the Prin- rad 
ciples upon which Mr. Sheridan undertook the Con cal 
duct of the Theatre, as he not only openly approv'd no 
of, and abetted thoſe Principles, but at the Hazard to 


of his Life, and with the Aſſiſtance of his Purſe, hit 
ſupported him in the Proſecution of a Seheme which cf 
he judged would be of great Publick Utility. That W vt 
he knew his Reſolution never to continue longer in of 
the Management of the Theatre, than he could ſup- an 
port it under a Regulation eſtabliſned at a vaſt Ex- ¶ ne 
pence of Money, and after one of the ſtrongeſt 
Contefts ever known in any Country upen a like I be 
Occaſion. That he was forry to ſay that the Hour W co 
was now come, when he could no longer ſupport the ¶ hi 
Stage upon a Footing which all the World had ap- n 
prov'd of for many Years, and that therefore he was I at 
determin'd to withdraw. That he ſnhould take ano- Wl T 
ther Opportunity of convincing him that he was now F 
drove to the fatal Neceſſity he mentioned, but he was WW v 
at preſent under too much Perturbation of Mind, to i ? 
be able to do it fo clearly as he could wiſh: Mr: 4d f 
derley then faid, he was ſorry his Mediation could be I {: 
of no ſervice upon this Occaſion, and fince he found Ii c 
that to be the Caſe, he would return no more to the I 1 
Pit, but go directly home. Afterwards upon hearing . 
that Mr. Sheridan's Life was in Danger, ſo great was WW ! 
Bis Humanity, that he went with all ſpeed to the i \ 
Theatre determin'd to protect him at the Hazard of Wt 
his own Perſon. ' - Wy M 
. 
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Mr. Sheridan takes this Opportunity of making 
bis publick Acknowledgment to that Gentleman fot 
the numberleis Favours he has received at his Hands. 
There is no one living to whom he lies under ſuch 
ſtrong, and perſonal Obligations. He never has, nor 
probably ever will have it in his Power to make a ſuit- 
able Return, He therefore hopes that he wlll kindly 
iccept of all that is in his Power, the ſincere Thanks 
of. 3 Heart overflowing with Gratityde, A Love of 
doing publick Good, which is the diſtinguiſhing Cha- 
racer of that Gentleman, was upon a particular Oc- 
caſion, the Means of procuring Mr. Sheridan the Ho- 
nour of his Acquaintance ; and he has from that 3 
0 this invariably perſiſted in his good Offices towards 
re, tim. He looks upon it as no ſmall Vindication of 
ich of. his Conduct, againſt any Calumnies or Aſperſions 
hat I which may be thrown out againſt him, that a Man 
in of ſo much Worth has been a Witneſs to his Actions 
up- ¶ and Deſigns ſince his firſt ſetting out in Life, and has 
rg i 
reſt But to return to the Subject. Mr. Sheridan will now la 
ike WE before the Publick ſome of the Reaſpns which a ES 
our Wl convincing to him at leaſt, that it was neceſlary for 
the WW him to leave the Stage. He was call'd upon in the 
ap- W moſt unprecedented Manner ever known in this The- 
vas WF atre, to appear before the Audience, previous to the 
10- Time of his coming on in his Character, without any 
ow I Fault objected to him, or any Colour of Prgtence but 
vas what was before obviated. The Gentlemen of the 
to i Pit were not angry with Mr. Sheridan for having the 
4. Play perform'd, on the contrary they ſeem'd highly 
be WF fatisfy'd with it. Were ther angry with him then ber 
nd WF cauſe Mr. Digges did not obey their Order in repeat- 
he I ing the Spe ch! This was indeed great Tenderneſs 
vg the Actor, but ſure it was very hard upon the 
as Manager. Mr. Digges ſaid, He had Reaſons 
he Why was he not aſked thoſe Reaſons ? Why did not 
of Wl the Audience ſhew their Reſentment to him, unleſs 


he 


dared to eſtabliſh a new Rule that muſt be productive 


. 3 : 
he comply'd with their Demand, or aſſign'd the k 
Cauſe for his not doing it? Had Mr. Digges ſaid that U 
it was by the Manager's Direction he refus'd to repeat 

the Speech, there might have been ſome Pretext to V 
call for the Manager to know why he had given him be 
ſuch a Direction? Was he called for then to aſſign M* 
Mr. Digges's Reaſons? That would be a hard Taſk W © 
for him to do. There could be no other probable Wl ©! 
Conjecture why he was called for but to give Mr, ! 
Digges an Order in the Face of the Audience to re- 
peat that Speech. This was impoſſible for the Ma- th 
nager to comply with; for after what he had aid to U 
the Company upon that Head, he muſt have appear'd 
contemptible in their eyes, and never more could 
have had Authority over them; he muſt entirely 
have deſtroy'd the Conſtitution of the Stage, in the Ml ©© 
Preſervation of which he was ſo deeply intereſted; I 
and laſtly he muſt have betray'd the Rights of the 
Publick, for which he might with juſt Reaſon expect 
to draw their Reſentment upon lim. To ſet this 
Matter in a clear Light, ſuppoſe the Manager had 
comply*d, and given ſuch Directions; might not 
another Audience have come on the next Night, and 
demanded, How he dared to give his Sanction to 
ſuch an Innovation upon their Rights: How he 


. 


of the worſt Conſequences, deſtroy their Entertain- 
ment, and be the Source of .perpetual Feuds, and 
Diviſions amongſt the Audience ? If they ſhould add 
that they no longer thought him a fit Perſon to be 
entruſted with the Management af the Theatre, he 
confeſſes he could have nothing to offer in his De- 
fence, but ſhould acknowledge the Juſtice of their 
Sentence. As therefore it was impoſſible for the Ma: 
nager to comply, his Refuſal muſt have irritated and 
inflam'd ſuch as were determin'd to carry the Point, 
and the Conſequence might have proved fatal to bid: 
p » 4 +4 922 2 
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he therefore thought the moſt prudent Step he could 


uke was to withdraw. fg | T 

This is all that Mr. Sheridan chuſes to ſay in his 
Vindication ; that more might be ſaid, will probably 
be obvious to every Reader. But he has ſtudiouſly 
avoided even touching upon Points that might in: 
lame Minds already but too warm. The ſame Prin- 
ciple which made him ſacrifice all Regard to his pri- 
rate intereſt, and the whole Scheme of his Life, in- 
fluences him now, rather to run the Riſque of being 


thought culpable, than by too ſtrong a Defence blow 


up the Fire of Diſcord, which alteady rages but too 
violently in this unhappy Country. What he has ſaid 
he humbly ſubmits to the Conſideration of the Pub- 
lick: they will judge 1mpartially, He does not pre- 
tend to Infallibility; perhaps he has been wrong in 
his Conduct; he will only ſay that he acted to the 
beſt of his Knowledg, and what he did was from 
the Con viction of his Mind; nor can his making ſo 
great a Sacrifice be accounted for upon any other 
Principle. | [3801 


, 5 EP , 2 5 
But now to take the other Side of the Queſtion, - 


Let it be taken for granted that the Manager was 
wrong in what he did, yet ſurely he cannot help think- 
ng that the Puniſhment was rather too ſevere, and no 
way adequate to his Crime. |. Suppoſe! he had no real 
Foundation for his Apprehenſions, but from a mere 
Panick which ſtruck him, did not care to expoſe him: 
elf to a Danger which appear d to him imminent, and 
inevitable; was this a Crime of ſo heinous a Nature 
that nothing but the entire Ruin of his Fortune, 
ind Loſs of his Life could make Atonement for it? 
For tho he cannot think that he ſhould have fallen by 
the Hands of Gentlemen, yet what Reaſon has he 
to 'nppoſe, that an incenſed Mob would have ſpared 
lis Life, when they uſed their utmoſt Endeavours 
to burn his Houſe? He cannot help thinking it was 
hard that ſo many innocent Perſons ſhould aer for 
tie ſake of one guilty one. That the whole Com- 
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refuſing to appear before them, upon a new Claim, 


net have been put upon his Conduct; nor: can he 
it, had they delayed paſſing Sentence upon it — 
ö U ain mur D070 11138 oe Nin ä 


ring which Time he was never once charged with 
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pany. of Performers, and all the Perſons belongirig t 
the Theatre with their Families, to the amount cf 
between two and three hundred Souls, ſhould be de- 
prived of their daily Bread. Had the Theatre been 
conſumed by Fire, and in Confequenee thereof, pro. 
bably that whole Quarter of the Town red to 
Aſhes, he fears it would be no ſatisfactory Anſwer to 
a Number of Families, who muſt have thereby bern 
reduced to Want and Beggary, when they eriquired, 
What was the Cauſe of all this? to ſay; that it was , 
owing to the Obſtinacy of a Manager, who refuſed 
to appear upon the Call of an Audience, through WM,” 
a groundleſs Appreherifion that he might have had 
his Brains beat out. He is ſure at leaſt that this An. ' 
fwer could make them no Reparation for irretrieva- {WM 
ble Damages. He humbly conceives, that had be WW, 
offended the Publick, Methods of a more gentle W 
Natare might as effectually have brought him te 4. 
Senſe ef his Duty, without the Riſque of injaring f 
any innocent Perſon; He cannot help thinking, M;- 
that had he committed a much more flagrant Crime 5 
than che one laid to his Charge, that eight Years MW 
indefatigable- Pains in the Service of the Publick, 'du- I f. 


being remiſs in his Duty, either as a Manager, or an f g, 
Actor, might have intitled him to ſome little Fa- 
your from the Audience. He cannot think that his 


never made before, that of calling fer a Manager, 
without any Fault objected to him, eſpecially when 
& Part of that Audience had behaved all Night in 
the moſt tumultuous Manner, and openly avowed 
their Enmity to him, was a Crime of ſuch a Nature 
as to admit of nv Palliation; He knows no Reaſon 
why the faireſt; as well as worſt Conſtruction might 


fee any ill Conſequences that could poſſibly attend 
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e had a fair Hearing 4 r fe. in Print, the 
ply proper and equitable Way that a Manager can 
Lend himſelf when he is accuſed. He believes it 
l be allowed him univerſally, that it is not impoſſt- 
e that a particular Audience may be partial, as well 
$a Jury may be packed, and that in ſuch a Cafe, a 
Manager has an undoubted Right of Appeal to the 
blick. He cannot but think, that though he had 
keen ever ſo wrong in what he did, the Loſs of that 
ws Wb ight's Receipt, amounting to one hundred and thir- 
7 Pounds, would have been a ſufficient Puniſhment 
10 br his Folly; and if he did not fully acquit himſelf 
ad fore the next time of his appearing, the Audience 
wn, would ſtill have the fame Method of Puniſhment in 
their Hands, unleſs he acknowledg'd his Error. Thefe 
ze his Sentiments upon the rü perhaps he may 
be wrong in them; the Audience thought ſo, they 
ws Sentence upon him, put it in Execution, and 
mM acquieſces under it. Is not this ſufficient? Muſt 
be ſuffer more-yet ? Muſt he be perſecuted in private 
Life ? Is not the Deſtruction of his Fortune ſufficient, 
but muft an Army of Writers endeavour to blacken 
ind calumniate his Character? Surely this is not juſt, 
this is not humane or Chriſtian-like. He begs Quar- 
ter from thoſe mercileſs Enemies, he lets them know, 
that they are attacking a diſarmed, naked Man, who. 
ls determined to make no Defence, and if they ſtill 
perſiſt, at the Expence of their own Humanity be it. 


yritten, he aſſures the Publick it was contrary to his 
Intention; and he hopes the Reader will pardon any 
other Faults which may be in this Paper, when he 
tells him it was drawn up under great Grief of Heart, 
and Uneaſineſs of Mind. The Blows of Fortune he 
can bear with Patience; but there are other Strokes, 
which he ons himſelf not Stoick enough to endure 
mthout feeling 2907 
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If there be any Thing offenſive in What he has _ 


LN „ 20 
He begs Permiſſion to ſay a few Words more to tl 
Publick, and then will take his Leave. "If: 
Alter one of the hardeſt Struggles ever known 
any Age or Country, upon ſuch an Occaſion, to eſt 
bliſh a new Conſtitution in a Stage reduced to t 
- Joweft Ebb, and full of Diſorders; after many mo 
Struggles, Difficulties, and Hazards run in ſupport 
that Conſtitution ; after having gained his Point, t 
the entire Satisfaction of the Publick ; after eigh 
Tears inceſſant Labour, both of Body and Mind, i 
order to make this one of the moſt flouriſhing The: 
tres in Europe, the Accompliſhment of which Deſig 
was near at hand; after great Loſſes ſuſtained in hi 
firſt Attempt, which he did not get over for ſom 
ears, and great Burthens removed, which loadec 
the Theatre, when he firſt undertook it : after having 
laid out more than nine thouſand Pounds in Alterat! 
ons, Improvements, additional Buildings, Scenery 
and Wardrobe, which has hitherto prevented hi 
from reaping any Profit of his Labours, Mr. Sherid: 
finds himſelf drove to the Neceſlity of parting wi 
the Theatre at a very unlucky Time, and under ve 
diſadvantageous Circumſtances. The great Scheme 
of his Life is defeated by one Blow, and the Fruits off 
eight Years indefatigable Pains blaſted in one Night. 
He wakes as from a Dream, and finds that the beſt, 
and. moſt vigorous of his Years, have been employed 
to no Purpoſe: He is much in the ſame Condition as 
when he {et out, except that his Conſtitution, former- 
ly a good one, is greatly impaired and broken by in- 
ceſſant Labour. Perſecuted by implacable Enemies, 
abandoned by many pretended Friends, who have g. 
ven him up without ſo much as hearing what he had 
to ſay, and daily experiencing the blackeſt Inſtances 
of Ingratitude from Perſons moſt obliged to him, he 
muſt now look out for a new Scene of Life, a nev 
, Country, and new Friends. He wiſhes from his Soul, 
that the Publick may have a better Manager to - 


duC 
but 
Me 
sera 


1 


duct the Theatre, and a better Actor to entertain them; 
but he will venture to affirm, that they will never find 
me who can ſerre them with more Aſſiduity, Perſe- 


4 jerance, and Zeal, than their 

c 

* Ever devoted, 

no 

rt And ne cava? 
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OHN FAGAN, Freeman of the City of Dublin, 
came before me this Day and made Oath, that he 
ww two Brick-bats thrown on the Stage of the Thea- 
t-Royal- in Smock-alley, on Saturday Night the ſe- 
ind inſtant ; and this Deponent believes they were 
own by Perſons who were then in the Galleries of 
ud Theatre, 


WI 

5 Sworn before me March 1 ith, I 17 3 
Ws 

oh iſ n Fagan. 2255 FOHN COORE; 
eſt, 


DWARD DOYLE of the City of Dublin, came 
1 as this Day before me and made Oath, that he ſaw ' 
eral Glaſs Bottles:thrown on the Stage of the Thea» 
Royal in Smock-alley, on Saturday N; ght the ſecond 
ies, ant; and this Deponent believes they were thrown 
Perſons that were et in the Galleries of ſaid 
Kare, * * 


Sworn before n me March 11th, 19545 
gd Doyle, JOHN COKE: 


EZ JAMES 


. LK 


and Oranges, 


James Lowndes, © Joh cooxr 


made there on Saturday Night the ſecond inſtant, ane 


+. v Gentleman of Conſequence in this Country, at a ii 


| F GINCE I left Ireland I have 2s much as poſſi 


* Nane having examin q in the coolleſt and m 


- 


1 
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TAMES LOWNDES of the City of Dublin, Car. 
J penter, came this Day before me and made Oath, 
that he is one of the Perſons employed in repairing the 
Theatre-Royal in Smock-alley, and that on clearing the 
Stage he found ſeveral Glaſs Bottles, Brick-bats, Stoney 


Sworn before me March 11th, 1754. 


OHN WIMP of the City of Dublin, Carpenter 
came this Day before me, and made Oath, that he. 
one of the Carpenters employed in repairing the The 
atre-Royal in. Smock-alley, from the Havock that w: 


that on clearing the Stage he ſaw on the Stage a gre: 
many Brick-bats, Stones, broken Glaſs Bottles, an 


Sworn before me March 11th. 1 5 34. 
Yohn p. Po COON 


** * 
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Buralis from a Lotter written by Mr. Sheridan, 1! 


-- when he had no Expectation of returning 10 Ireland 


turned my Thoughts from that Country; 
indeed as neither any Recollection of the paſt, 
View of the preſent Situation of Affairs there co 
be attended with any thing but Pain, it was 
vwiſeſt Courſe I could purſue. At this diſtance 
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 difpaſſionate Manner, my whole Conduct there, 
find nothing to reproach myſelf with, but an un- 
+ warrantable Neglect of my own Intereſt, and that 


of my Family, whilſt I was purſuing a Point, with. 
a warmth too romantic for the preſent Times, which 


# ] judged would be of great publick Benefit. That 
this was my principal Object in view, my Actions 
ſufficiently demonſtrated ; and as I mult be the belt 
Judge of the Motive to thoſe Actions, I cannot but 
think that the Return I met with was cruel to the 
© laſt Degree. However, as impotent Reſentment is 
at beſt vain, and when exerted againſt that moſt 
« unfeeling of all Bodies, the Publick, always ridicu- 


© lous, I have choſen to acquieſce with a philoſophic 


Patience, and to look upon the Ruin brought on 
me, as if it were the Conſequence of an Earthquake, 
Fire, Plague, or any other irreſiſtible Decree of 
Providence. For the ſame Reaſon I have given 
« myſelf no. Trouble to oppoſe the many Reports 
which have been raiſed in Dublin to my Diſadvan- 
tage ſince my Departure; I know too well by Ex- 
© perience, how vain are the Endeavours of a fallen 
Man to oppoſe the Torrent of Malice, and how 
© fruitleſs the Labour to cut off the Hydra Heads of 
s Falſhood ; and indeed I was totally indifferent as to 
© what ſuch People ſaid or thought of me. But as 
there are ſtill ſome worthy Perſons there, whoſe 
* Goodneſs I experienced at the Time of my greateſt 
Need, in their Memory I would with to live as ohe 
© not unworthy of their Favours ; to them I ſhall ever 
think myſelf accountable for my Conduct, nor ſhall 
erer by any bad Action give them Occaſion to 
© bluſh for intereſting themſelves in my Cauſe, and 
* appearing it's avowed Supporters. As ta the ff 
© of this Number, my Gratitude to Mr. 29 is 
deeply imprinted on my Heart; nor ſhould I have 
failed to have made frequent Expreſſions of it, but 
that the Words of the ſincere Man and the Hypo- 
{ crite appear the ſame upon Paper; and indeed the 
N . e 4 Hypo- 


| F 
*-Hypoerite has them ſo much more at command, 
and makes ſuch frequent Uſe of them, that it has 
brought a kind of Diſcredit 5 mere wordy Ac- 
i * knowledgments. However, I ſhould have wrote 
* to you long ſince upon another Principle, as flatter- 
* ing myſelf that you intereſted yourſelf in the Event 
1 of my Deſigns, but that I deferred it from time to 
14 time till I might ſpeak with ſome moral Certainty of 
the proſpect of their Succeſs. I ſhall therefore, 
* without further Apology, give you a ſummary Ac- 
* count of what has paſſed in regard to myſelf fince 
my Arrival in London, and let you know what Steps 
© I have taken, and intend to purſue, in order to ſe- 
cure the accompliſhment of my future Deſigns, 
. © Soon after my Arrival in London, I found that 
* unleſs'I entered into ſome Agreement with Mr, 
© Rich, and that ſuddenly, Mr. Barry would certain- 
© ly be engaged at Covent-garden. 1 wanted by all 
means to ſend him to Dublin, as I thought nothing 
© elſe could hinder the Stage there from ſinking to the 
* loweſt ebb. This made me haſtily enter into an 
Engagement with Mr. Rich for a Share of the Pro- 
5 fits on ſuch Nights as I ſhould perform, without ha- 
© ving weighed Circumſtances, properly, or guarded 
5 againſt Events. Here followed. a Narrative of the 
whole Tranſaction between Mr. Rich and him, and 
it's Conſequences.] * Notwithſtanding what I ſuffe- 
reed on this Occaſion, I have no doubt upon me but 
wo | © that every Thing has happened for the beſt ; and! 


have ſo perfect a Reliance on the Diſpenſations of 
chat Providence, which knows what is good for us 
*..better than we ourſelves, that I bore. my Dilap+ 
< pointments. not only with Reſignation, but with T 
© Chearfulneſs. I thought I ſaw the Hand of Heaven WW. 
pointing out another way of Life for me, which 
© from the Beginning I had in view, which was the 
Object of all my Thoughts and Wiſhes, which alone 
| £ ſupported my Spirits in my fatiguing Journey to: . 
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i wards it, thrqugh the miry and thorny Roads of the 
Stage; and yet which I was delaying too long to 
| ſeek, without conſidering the Danger of Procraſti- 
nation, and the ſhort Date of human Life. I felt 
© an irreſiſtable Impulſe which prompted me to quit 
the beaten Road, and ſtrike thro* untrodden Paths, 


' rugged and impervious as they might ſeem, in queſt. 
* of this new Region. The greateſt Obſtacle I had 
© to encounter was my Health, which I found had 


been much impaired ; yet in ſpite of the continued 
Attacks of a Diſorder the moſt diſpiriting in the 
World, I began and finiſhed an Eſſay on Brayfb 
Education, in the ſpace of not many Weeks; a 
© Work only calculated to pave the way for my other 
© Deſigns. I ſent ſome over to Ireland before their 
© Publication here, and ordered that one ſhould be 
' preſented to you immediately on their Arrival. I 
7 cw you have long ſige received it, and ſhall im- 
* patiently expect Jene upon it. The 
Opinion of thoſe whom T would moſt wiſh to pleaſe, 
* is of far more Conſequence to me than the reſt of 
the World. Could the Approbation of Perſons of 
judgment here content me, I ſhould have no Rea- 
' on to look farther ; but I own my Satisfaction will 
be far from complete, unleſs I find that Approba- 
tion confirmed by the Sentiments of ſome few in 


| Ireland, whoſe Abilities and Virtues have long been 


the Objects of my Eſteem and Admiration, and 


' whoſe friendly Conduct towards me, in Times df 


Danger and Diſtreſs, have excited the warmeſt 
Emotions of Heart which Gratitude can inſpire.” * 
* Whatever Succeſs my Plan may meet with in this 


Country, (and indeed from the Number of Perſons - 


already engaged to patronize it, eminent both for 
Rank and Abilities, I think it can ſcarce fail of an- 
' \wering my Expectations) I ſhall ſtill have ſome Un- 
eaſineſs at the Bottom of my Heart that it was not 
executed in the Place for which 1 always deſigned it, 
in my native Country. I am the more concerned, 
£ becauſe 
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| 2 done when he left it, Mr. Sheridan could have no TIughts of re- 
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© becauſe I am ſatisfied that there never was a Scheme 
+ ſo well calculated to promote the Proſperity. of Jre- 
land. And I ſwear by all that is ſacred, that were 
© 1 Maſter of an independent Fortune, no Conſidera- 

© tion of ſuperior Gains, or a more extenſive Fame, 

* ſhould detain me here, but I would immediately 

© return home, and rather. endeavour to eſtabliſh it 

there at the Hazard of ſuffering in my Circumſtan- 
ces, than remain here with a Certainty of increa- 
ſing my Fortune. Theſe Notions may be thought 
mad or romantic in theſe illiberal Times, but how. 
ever the Amor Patriæ, once the ſtrongeſt Incentive 
to Action, may be now exploded as an empty No- 
tion, by Men wholly abſorbed in Selfiſhneſs, I feel 
it's Energy too ſtrongly in my Heart not to believe 
that there is ſomething real and ſubſtantial in it; 
and when I caſt my Eyes towards you, and a few 
more, I find I am not ſingular in my Opinion. Nor 
do theſe Sentiments in aiÞroceed from inſtinctive 
Feelings or Prejudice, but have a more rational 
Foundation. I do not think that Chance governs 
the Article of our Birth any more than it does the 
other Things' of this World. I look upon the 
Country where a Man is born to be the Place poin- 
ted out by Providence for his Scene of Action; that 
© whatever Talents are given him ought to be exerci- 
© ſed with a View to the Advantage of that particu- 
lar Place in preference to any other; and that if he 
voluntarily quits the Poſt allotted him, he is guilty 
of a Breach of Duty. But I have got into a Sub- 
6 ject which will carry me too far if I do not check 
© myſelf; I ſhall therefore only ſay, that whenever it 
is in my Power I ſhall demonſtrate my Principles by 
my Actions. 8 ee * 2 


„ Whilſt Things wore the ſame Aſpect in Ireland that they had 
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turning to that Kingdom, At the Time therefore of wit 
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Copy of a Letter from * Seek to Mr. Victor tn 
Dear Sir, Una F qt , 
8 1 AVE but two Objections to the Scheme pro- 
1 poſed, one is the bringing over the Family of 
the Macklins, with whom moſt certainly I will have 
* no Connexion, the other is the Price of thirty Pounds 
per Night, by which 'I ſhould be out of Pocket. 
This Winter I have ſtood at fifty Pounds per Night 
' Expence, nor can the utmoſt Frugality bring it 
Jower than thirty five, excluſive of Rent, Ward- 
robe, and all certain annual Expences: At that 
Sum therefore am I willing to fix it, and no low- 
er. Whatever Agreement Mr. Barry may make 
with Mrs. Weoffington, Mr. Shuter, or Mr. Wood- 
ward, (who wouls 1 think be the more uſeful of 
' the two) I ſhall readily join him in. All the other 
Articles are entirely agreeable to me. If the 
Agreement is concluded, they cannot ſet out too 
ſoon for Ireland; nor can you be too quick in tranſ- 
* mitting the Account to me, as the Company are now 
forming their Schemes for the Summer, and will 
on diſperſe, if there be not ſome Certainty of their 
being employed here. It is neceſſary that I ſhould 
know Who are the Perſons to be depended on, that 

ahh F | I may 


ſe above Letter, he had formed his Plan entirely for 2 and 
pon the firſt propoſing his Scheme, he met with ſuch Encourage- 
Rent as would probably have fixed him there for Life, had not two 
portant Events, which happened at that critical JunQure, given 
m 2 being able to reaſſume and purſue, with ſome ; 
of Succeſs,” his long-concetted Plan & the Advantage of his - 
ve Country. The Inftant the firſt Glimpſe of that appeared to 
a; he quitted all Thoughts of any other Purſuit ; he ſhut bis * 


Fal Difficulties, and onde more embarked in his dangerous Un- 
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he may 1 the mg onyx accordingly. You on þ 
rize me by ſaying that Mr. Barry had made an 1 
+ Offer to me of renting Aungier-ftreet or Smork- alley 
Theatre, and was rejected. No Propoſal in his 
Name was ever made. Mr. Soudon indeed made 
i me an Offer of ſix hundred Pounds for my Intereſt 
in the Leaſe of Aungier-fireet, but it was entirely in 
1 his own Name, without the leaſt mention ol am 
other Perſon's being concerned. | 


Give my Service to Mr. Barry; tell him from 
me, that he will conſult his own Intereſt much if he 
will ſuſpend the Execution of any Deſign he ma 
have formed till he has an Opportunity af ſeeing 
and talking with me. We have been too long 
kept at a Diſtance from each other, and have bo 
ſuffered, by it. We have both been too long 
Prey to artful and deſigning Men, whoſe Interet 
it was to widen the Breach between us, Let hi 
beware of the Snares of ſuch Men who wanting 
Force to riſe themſelves would be carried on h 
Shoulders. He has ſome Friends in Dublin, e 
+ whoſe good Senſe and Attachment to him he ca 
have no doubt. Before them will I lay open 
Plan which it/ſhall be clearly his Intereſt to purſue 
a fafe, an eligible, and a profitable Plan,  inſtea 
of one full of Difficulty, Danger, and endl 
Troubles which he does not at preſent foreſee, 2 
of which he will never ſee an End if he once e 
barks. Let him kngw that I am willing that eve 
Thing paft ſhould be obliterated from our Meme 
.ries; and that we ſhould now begin a new Scot 
upon a ſolid Principle, that of contributing mul 
„ally to each other's Service, whilſt it is our m 
"© tual Intereſt ſo to do. I am much miſtaken if th 
will not turn out the maſt uſeful Connexion 
ct ever made. We have both had ſeveral whid 


+ f have beep e to us; we have had Dif 
PS 
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i rences, Which have not been ſerviecable 
is time we ſhould inks ourſelves and 
P Amends,” . af" L592 
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To Me. Victor. 5 T. 915 
1 Nen 8 
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Febr. 24. To Venice Preſerv'd 88 
Ath. To ditto Provo d Huſband 56 

„ 6th. To ditto Hamlet — 118 
9th. To ditto Eſſex | — 69 

11th. To ditto Pæd ra — 99 


18th. To ditto Stratagen— 79 1 
20th. To ditto Macbeth =——— 98 


March zd. Todo. Tancred and Sigiſmunda 87 
- 4th. To ditto Merchant of Venice 58 


toth, To ditto Douglas — 84 


15th, To ditto Tancred — 43 
16th. To ditto Douglas k 73 1 


31ſt. To ditto Diſtreſs 'd Mather : x 8) x 


13th. To ditto Merchant of Venice 79 
16th. To ditto-Comus — 41” 


27th. To ditto Richard the Third 110 


6th. To ditto Corrolanus MT 
gth. To ditto Phedra —— 44 


tith. To ditto Richard — 100 
13th. To ditto Remeo —— 57 
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65 £ 77 17 2 per Night on an Average. 


Mr. Barry's Number of 


but his Performance as an Actor. Let any 


|. Race Corjliwaks, 


Amount of twenty one Nights 16 38 2 


VN. B. This is Mr, Sberidan's TWELFTH Sea 

ol performing in Dublin, Mrs. Fitz. Henry's THI 

Mr. Sheridan has not ap Pest r'd in one new Characte 

ts exceeds Mt. Sheridan 

by five, but he had almoſt a Month more to pl: 

them in. Mr. Barry had nothing elſe to 2 
one r 
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1 3 Orabon,. |" ms: 1-734 
6 ..toth. Ditto a . 
* 1b. Fo e © 66, 1 8 
10 17th. Macbeth © Dh 10-8 
a 20th, Othello — 86 4 838 
g 22d, Jane Sbore— 76'2 1 
7 23d. Romeo „ TO os 2 
9 24th. e _ 104 2 4 
7 27th. E 96 18 1 
11 29 th. ne — 43 911 2 
11 310. King John — 1 0's 
Iiir. zd. Orconcko., — 75 17 9 
= sth. * — 63 I2 11 
7 10 ith. t 
5 1 Iath. — — „ 
4 17th. Siege of Damaſcus — 87 0 8 
4 1 igth. Oren-ονͤjꝭõ ꝗ — 45 4 
8 e,, ne 
0 24th. Philoclea — 95 12 13 
9 26th. Siege of Damaſcun 65 1 1 
ES or Henry ns Be. 36 18 10 
I 5th. Abloclea | 9 53 10 4 
oh 755 Theodafius = A 42 Fx; 
een „ - 2 8 
— 
Ae re egg fix Nights 1812 15 by 
L 6g 15 4 per icht on an Average. 3 


N. B. This may be call'd Mr. Barry's FIRST: Year 
an Actor of conſiderable Reputation. | He had bee 


blent from the Kingdom ws 208 He had two. 
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